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POETRY. 


POEM, 


[Read at the Reception for Mra. Stone.]} 
BY MRS. SEWALL. 





The sentiment the most divine, and human, 
The oppressed and weak to cherish and defend, 
The key-note is of the devoted woman, 
Whom all her sex may proudly claim as friend. 
Not here the maxim by rude power respected, 
**From him that hath not, shall be taken all,”’ 
Is any class by law left unprotected? 
Their cause is hers, with them to stand or fall. 
Not even their thankless scorn can irritate her 
With power to embitter or impair, 
So radically sweet and strong a nature, 
Revealed in word and deed, in voice and air. 
How potent are her powers of persuasion, 
All studied art and rhetoric above! 
How just and eloquent her indignation, 
An anger beautiful and kin to love! 
But adequate return or thanks to tender 
Is not for us a humble, loving few, 
In future years a grateful world will render 
Remoreefully the honor lcng her due. 
Gladly we recognize her noble mission, 
But not by any favor we confer, 
For by a just and timely recognition 
Ourselves it is we honor more than her. 





THE QUEEN’S REVIEW AT ALDERSHOTT. 

I have always regretted not having de- 
scribed at the time, for the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL, the review of troops by Queen Victo- 
ria, on the thirteenth of May last. It was 
one of the first things 1 saw in England; 
and I was just on the verge of that whirlpool 
of engagements and sightseeing which 
waits for an American traveller in London, 
and for a time makes even journalizing im- 
possible. Had I done it at once, I could 
perhaps have put the picture into its appro- 
priate frame; could have described the 
breezy walk from the railway station to 
Aldershott Common—the irregular proces- 
sion of carriages and pedestrians, with that 
fringe of vagabond life always more abund- 
ant and more picturesque on any outdoor 
»ecasion in England than among ourselves ; 
—gipsies, showmen, tinkers, pedlers and 
jonkeys. I formed one of the pedestrian 
class; being less ambitious than an ex-Con- 
federate Colonel of my acquaintance, who 
telegraphed to Aldershott to order ‘‘a car- 
tiage for Colonel Baker.” He reached the 
station to find a very elegant equipage await- 
ing him; and a crowd gathered to gaze at 
the too notorious Baker Pasha, for whom 
he had natura!ly been mistaken. Being a 
man of very striking and military appear- 
ance, he found it difficult to remove the 
impression; and notwithstanding his protes- 
tations that he was ‘“‘nothing but a plain 
American gentleman,” he found all senti- 
nels ready to give him passage, and his car- 
tiage soon stood in the enclosure most sa- 
‘red to aristocracy. 

Possessing an average share of American 
audacity, I found no great difficulty in 
pressing my way even on foot, to a very fa- 
vorable position, quite near the flagstaff be 
neath which the majesty of England was to 
‘ake its stand. Fine horses and pretty car- 
riages surrounded me; and I was led to 
think, from the titles which met the ear, 
‘hat it was a region of lords and ladies, and 
“hat there were near me plenty of officers of 
high rank, though out of uniform. But 
rain is a great leveller, and a crowd under 
iripping umbrellas soon loses all visible dis- 
‘inction of caste. It was a day of veritable 














English weather—which means April all the 
year round;—when it was sunshine, we 
knew it would soon rain; when it rained 
hardest, we knew the sun would soon re ap- 
pear. The gleams of light were brilliant; 
raindrops glistened on the horses’ manes and 
on the plumes of officers; and brilliantly 
against the intense green of English hills 
shone the scarlet regiments advancing to 
take their places. Those already in line 
stood, of course, imperturbably; so did the 
spectators. An English crowd, with sol- 
diers to look at and royalty to await, is al- 
most as good-natured asa French crowd. 

Her Majesty has the royal virtue of punc- 

tuality, and all eyes were soon turned to- 
ward a low straw-wagon with two white 
ponies, which came trotting along the line 
of spectators. But soon all eyes were turn- 
ed‘in another direction where they were 
rivetted so long that the Queen herself be- 
came an object of but secondary interest. 
Two soldiers had long stood ready at the 
flagstaff to hoist the great standard, and 
when the Queen was seen, the signal for its 
raising was given. Up it went, flapping in 
the strong wind; but so clumsily was it 
done that the flag was wrapped round the 
staff and not half of it blew out freely. The 
men twitched and tugged in vain; there was 
no time to mend the matter by lowering 
and re-hoisting; and her Majesty trotted 
by, apparently not noticing the mishap, but 
nodding and smiling good-naturedly to 
some of the ladies who sat in favored posi- 
tions. 

When she had gone past, and had turned 
to drive along the line of troops opposite us, 
there was a subdued murmur of ‘Lower 
the flag, and try it again;” an officer stepped 
forward and gave orders, and down it came. 
Then it began to go up once more, this time 
blowing out clearly, till it had reached half- 
mast and stopped. There was a general 
groan; again twitching and pulling were 
tried in vain; the halyard was plainly 
choked in the block. At last a soldier ad- 
vanced to climb the flag-staff; subdued 
cheers greeted bim; the Queen was now far 
away, trotting down the long line of sol- 
diers; there was plenty of time. Up and 
up he went, and when hestopped, half-way- 
up, to rest, the cheering grew more out- 
spoken. But more than half-way-up he 
never got, and the cheering died into a 
muffled groan when the poor fellow with a 
sheepish smile slid slowly downward, quite 
exhausted; and the flag was still at half- 
mast, and the Queen was still trotting on. 

Then, after a pause and burried consulta- 
tion, came forward a cavalry-man and 
great was the relief when on stripping off 
his coat he showed the tattooed arms of a 
sailor. ‘‘Bless him!” gasped a lady near 
me. ‘'There’s but just time!” growled her 
husband. Up went the bold dragoon, not 
stopping even to take off his heavy boots; 
no applause met him till he had passed 
the point where his predecessor had stopped; 
then all seemed to take breath, and the 
murmur of triumph swelled. But as he 
went higher he went ominously slower; 
and ten feet from the top, utterly powerless 
to climb an inch farther, he stuck helpless, 
an object of dismay to twenty thousand 
people. Stretching out his tired arm, 
bending and unbending it, as if to say ‘‘If 
you only knew how / feel”—the poor vic- 
tim of powerless patriotism slid slowly 
down;—and there was the Queen in full 
sight and rapidly approaching! 

The commander of her advanced guard 
had just reached the flag-staff as the poor 
cavalry-man slunk back among his mates. 
“Pull down that flag”! shouted he or some- 
body. Down it came, and her Majesty the 
Queen of England and Empress of India 
reviewed her sixteen thousand picked 
troops without a flag over her head. I do 
not know how many Englishmen present 
recalled the fact that a somewhat similar 
mishap occurred when the flag of the ill- 
fated Charles I. was first raised at Notting- 
ham, in 1642;—indeed I did not happen to 
find a single one who remembered it in fact; 
—but it was certainly a cnrious coincidence. 
It was, at the time of the review at Alder- 
shott, quite a general impression that war 
with Russia was impending; and the more 
songs one sings about “the meteor-flag of 
England,” the more awkward it is to have 
the meteor go down instead of up. But so 
far as England’s queen was concerned, this 
annoying test only brought out her finer 
qualities. Her expression was, as all said, 
unusually bright and cheerful, that day; 
she cast one light glance at the empty flag- 
staff, and from that moment seemed to ig- 
nore the whole matter. The effect was to 
make every one else ignore it, and all were 
soon absorbed in the brilliancy of the review. 

That is, it was called very brilliant, and 

certainly the predominant English scarlet is 








incomparably more effective to the eye than 


our sober blue. But the very perfection of 
the appointment made it all seem such a 
play-soldier affair; I had grown so accus- 
tomed to measure soldiers by their look of 
actual service; that a single company of 
bronzed and tattered men would have been 
a positive relief among these great regiments 
of smooth-faved boys. This involved no 
reproach to the young recruits, and did not 
affect the mere spectacle, but it impaired the 
moral interest. However, the drill and the 
marching were good, though there is a sort 
of heaviness about the British soldier when 
placed beside the wonderful vigor and alert- 
ness of the German infantry. As for the 
uniforms, the arms, the appointments, the 
horses, they were simply magnificent; I do 
not believe that there ever was an army in 
finer material condition than those sixteen 
thousand men at Aldershott. 

And all this brilliant display was subject 
to a woman, and when the final salute was 
paid, every gun was at ‘‘present arms” for 
her, and in her honor the band played ‘‘God 
save the Queen.” There was something of 
real majesty in her manner, as she stood up 
before her soldiers in acknowledgment of 
the salute. She isshort, stout, with a rath- 
er heavy and not altogether a pleasing face 
—even as the pictures delineate her; but in 
spite of all this, she has a dignity of bearing 
which amounts almost to grace and is the 
only personal charm that her subjects claim 
for her. Even this does not make her ex- 
actly popular, and at this very time I heard 
unkind remarks in regard to the large High- 
lander John Brown, her confidential ser- 
vant, who, in gorgeous array, sat behind her 
Majesty, much more lofty and conspicuous 
than herself. But I am afraid it is true 
that England still prefers to be ruled bya 
queen; and it is certain that the present 
sovereign will hold her prerogatives, such 
as they are, with a firm hand. I never find 
myself quite such a ruthless republican any- 
where else as in England; and, yet there is 
a certain historic satisfaction, after the long 
subordination of women, in thinking that 
the wealthiest monarchy of the world—and 
in some respects the foremost—takes its or- 
ders from a woman’s hand. 7. W. &. 
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LETTER FROM AMELY BOLTE. 

Dear Mrs. Howe:—Whiile you in Paris 
were assisting the meeting of women to the, 
final solution of the so-called Woman’s 
Question, and made that admirable sp<ech 
which I saw eulogized in our newspapers, 
I came here to see what would be the 
result of the meeting of the ladies’ societies 
of Berlin and of Leipzig, that of late have 
joined to lead alternately the Convention. 
This time it wasthe turn for Berlin, for 
the so-called Lette-Verein to take the lead. 
Frau Schenpler Lette, the daughter of the 
former President of the Board of Na- 
tional Economy, occupied the chair. The 
lady is kind, and willing to honor with her 
presence such proceedings; but will not 
take an active partin them. Dr. von L&im- 
mers, from Bremen, a well-known writer 
and speaker on social questions, took the 
lead, and guided the discussion. All he 
had to propose on this occasion was: that 
ladies should try to get the permission of 
helping men in their works of charity, in 
their endeavor to assist the poor. I must 
confess that such a demand struck me as 
preposterous. If the women of the nine- 
teenth century have no better right to claim 
than that of disagreeable work of no avail to 
themselves, of no interest to them personal- 
ly, it will be better for them to claim noth- 
ing at all. 

More than this the good man did not say 
in favor of us; and thus we may answer: 
let well enough alone. Charity, I think, inall 
ages is Wqman’s sphere, and to do chari- 
ty officially, under Man’s guidance, as it 
were, to ease the work of Man, will not be 
a favor bestowed on her, but a favor to be 
asked on the part of the stronger sex. 

Much more in the spirit of the times was 
a speech of the young doctor from Ham- 
burgh, Miss Anna Dahms, who practices 
medicine since last year in that city. 
She made a very pleasing impression on the 
company, by her unaffected manner and 
happy face, that spoke elaborately of her 
satisfaction in her vocation. What she said 
was much to the purpose, illustrating the 
difficulties lying in the path of young lady 
students in getting the education they re- 
quired, and that was sternly refused by all 
German States, though these had given 
them a very praiseworthy example. 

It was something perfectly new to the 
audience to see a young lady in such a pro- 
fession, and she was looked at with much 
curiosity. As she had nothing martial in 
her appearance, looked perfectly feminine, 
nobody could say that the woman in her 








had been lost by the study, and thus she 
conquered one of the great objections against 
her vocation. 

Next Miss Marie Calm, of Cassel, took 
the chair. This lady, more advanced in 
years, experienced in public speaking, had 
taken for her theme ‘‘The Necessity of En- 
larging the Sphere of Female Teachers.” She 
pointed out, that the cause of many social 
evils, which at the present time press hard 
upon us, might lie in the absence of female 
influence on our morals, and our habits. In 
our villages dirt and slovenliness might 
cease, the homes of our rural population 
might gain a neater aspect, if the teacher 
of the rising generation was a woman, who 
influenced them by her example to better 
taste. She thought we might have a school- 
mistress who even undertook to teach boys 
and all the better for their bebavior; 
as we could not say much for their good 
habits under male influence, it would be no 
loss to make the attempt. 

In the upper classes, also, she thought 
that women’s influence might come to 
better avail, if our daughters were taught 
by ladies instead of men. As it is, we have 
lady teachers out of economy, and avail our- 
selves of masculine instruction as soon as our 
income willallow us todoso. This way of 
proceeding lowers women in the eye of the 
pupil as well as of society, and makes them 
looked down upon instead of raising them. 
Woman’s influence cannot be felt when we 
do not look up to women as to beings of a 
better sort; we therefore ought to give 
them a better position, in order to enable 
them to carry out what Providence intend- 
ed them for; to be the better self of men, 
to be the guiding angel of the young gener- 
ation, to make the home and the family a 
resort of peace. 

Miss Calm, some time ago, wrote an es- 
say for the magazine Die Gegenwart, edited 
by one of our most esteemed writers, Mr. 
Linden, in which she pointed the reasons 
of our present ‘“«décadence” of tamily life 
and the effect it had on the nation, in par- 
ticular on the morality of our sons and 
daughters. Woman's great mission, Miss 
Caim understands in its highest claims, and 
her study is how to guard against their 
failing in it. Her speech in Weisbaden, 
though on another topic, came very much 
round to the same effect, and its true 
meaning was that every wife and mother 
should try to keep the husband away from 
the beerhouse, and make him love home bet- 
terthan the tavern. It will appear in print. 

Much astonished we were, when at the 
supper-table Mr. Armbruss, representative of 
the Grand-duchess of Baden, rose and made 
a speech on the merits of German husbands. 
Since the times when the Romans invaded 
Germany, he said German women had been 
advised by their busbands, had been con- 
sidered as something holy and better than 
themselves, had been the object of their 
care, their protection, and thus it had con- 
tinued up to this very hour. Women in 
Germany held an excellent position. 

He got quite excited, while he spoke, and 
warm with his subject, the praise of men. 
He forgot that these very men deny to wo- 
men the right to be the guardians of their 
children, except when illegitimate, for in 
that case the Code Napoleon makes the 
poor mother the entire sufferer, and pro- 
claims ‘‘la recherche dela paternite est inter- 
dite.” They have petitioned to the Berdis- 
lag to have this law altered, to let right go 
before might, to give to the mother what is 
due to her; but the answer to this demand 
as yet is not given. 

AMELY BOLTE. 

Weisbaden, Oct, 4. 
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MRS. CAMPBELL IN MAINE. 





Epitors JouURNAL:—Mrs. Campbell was 
in Farmington Sunday and Monday, Oct. 
27 and 28, speaking both evenings. On the 
Sabbath she addressed the people on the 
Temperance question, and on Monday even- 
ing she spoke on Suffrage (before a crowded 
house) in the Court room. Although the 
address was over an hour and a half in 
length and many of the people were stand- 
ing, it was one of the most quiet ard atten- 
tive audiences I have ever seen. It is a mat- 
ter of great rejoicing to the friends of the 
movement that so able, forcible, and wo- 
manly a speaker should be the first to pre- 
sent the subject to the people here. The 
lecture cannot fail to arouse thoughtful men 
and women to the examination of this ques- 
tion to which, before, they have given little 
heed. 

As an immediate result, several petitions 
to the Legislature were circulated; names 
were added to the JoURNAL’s subscription 
list, as well as a few to the membership of 
the State Convention. Cc. F. B. 

Farmington. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mr. GLApsTone’s daughter 1s a student 
at Girton College, Cambridge. 

Miss ANNIE JENNESS gave her new lec- 
ture, *‘Conventionalisms,” at Manchester, 
Mass., Nov. 14. , 

Mrs. Louise CHANDLER Mouton is 
about to write American literary letters for 
The Atheneum of London. 

Miss M. I. Basser is rendering effective 
service to the good cause of Social Science 
in preparing a series of ‘‘Soeial Science 
Studies,” now being published in the Satur- 
day Evening Herald and other journals. 

Mrs Anna Ety Day, the oldest inhab- 
itant of West Springfield, is dead, aged 
ninety-five years. She had occupied the 
same old brick house in which she died, 
ever since her marriage, sixty-eight years 
ago. 

Miss Harriet Hosmer is said to have 
discovered an entirely new application of 
the permanent magnet, which will revolu- 
tionize machinery and be the wonder of the 
age. The invention has attracted great at 
tention from prominent societies, and a ma- 
chine to prove its power is soon to be ex- 
hibited in England and in this country. 

Mrs. Lucinpa Strong, of Port Huron, 
Mich., has a class of more than one hun- 
dred ladies in Detroit, also a class of ladies 
in Lansing, whom she is instructing in His- 
tory and Art in a most thorough and com- 
prehensive manner. Mrs. Stone is also a 
weekly contributor to the Detroit Post and 
Tribune of columns entitled ‘‘Club Folks,” 
which have been widely noticed. 

Miss Corson, on her ‘‘Twenty-five-cent 
Dinners for Families of Six,” has had a 
sale of 10,000 copies, and another thousand 
will be ready, at the Orange Judd Compa- 
ny’s, November1, The same house has 
in press a new book by Miss Corson, called 
‘Cooking School Text Book and House- 
keeper's Guide to Cookery and Kitchen 
Management,” which is designed us a hand- 
book of the principles of domestic economy 
taught in the New York Cooking School, and 
will, it is hoped, assist in the establishment 
of similar schools in other cities. 

Miss E. H. Watson, who won golden 
opinions for her statesmanlike book ‘‘The 
United States and their Origin,’ issues 
through the Authors’ Publishing Society, 
New York, ‘‘The Universe of Language” 
from the posthumous manuscript of her 
father, George Watson, late of Boston, It 
is 4 learned and able attempt to classify the 
natural vocal sounds of all spoken tongues, 
reducing them toa single uniform system 
of pronunciation. Miss Watson has sup- 
plemented her father’s work with remark- 
able ability, and to all philological students, 
and especially those interested in proposed 
spelling reforms and phonetic changes in 
our language, this work, with the advantage 
of being so well indexed, is worthy of spe- 
cial attention. 

Emma BuLKLEy, of Shurtleff College at 
Alton, Ill., recently carried off the medal 
offered as a prize in the state inter-collegiate 
oratorical contest at Lebanon, against the 
combined opposition of Knox, Monmouth. 
Champaign, Illinois, Bloomington and Mc- 
Kendree Colleges. When she returned 
home, a grand parade was arranged in her 
honor, the procession beiug headed by Mi:s 
Bulkley in an open carriage, followed hy 
the Bluff City band, a wagon containing a 
bevy of young ladies, and about 200 students 
bearing torches, banners and flags. The 
townspeople honored the procession with 
showers of flowers, and, after the band had 
serenaded the young lady’s parents, the 
company marched to the houses of the pres 
ident and professors, where speeches were 
made. The town was brilliantly illumina 
ted in honor of the occasion. 

Mrs. ANNA D. C. Harpy read @ paper 
last Saturday evening, at Mrs. Sargent’s, on 
‘Elocution Taught Physiologically,” or the 
proper training of the human voiee. This 
system of developing and training the vocal 
organs, reaches far beyond the throat, and 
includes the lungs and the digestive organs. 
It has been used for some time, with great 
success, by the best teachers of singing, and 
they have had, besides their pupils in sing 
ing, many men suffering from what is us:- 
ally called minister's sore throat. This 
throat trouble, which afflicts so many teach 
ers and public speakers, can, in most cases, 
be entirely cured, or greatly relieved by the 
proper use of the vocal organs. Mrs. Har- 
dy is an enthusiastic teacher, fresh from her 
own studies; she has the endorsement of 
Dr. Helmes, Governor Rice, Professor Em-* 
erson, Miss Abby May, Miss Lucia Peabody 
and Miss Lucretia Crocker, and can be cor 
dially commended to all who would avoid 
weakness or hoarseness of voice. She is at 
52 Bowdoin Street. 
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INDIRECTION. 


Fair are the flowers and the children, but their subtle 
suggestion is fairer; 

Rare is the rose-burst of dawn, but the secret that 
clasps it is rarer; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that pre- 
cedes it is sweeter; 

And never was poem yet wrif, but the meaning out- 
mastered the metre. 

Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery guideth the 
growing; 

Never a river that flows, but a majesty sceptres the 
flowing; 

Never a Shakespeare that soared, but a stronger than 
he did enfold him; 

Nor ever a prophet foretells, but a mightier seer hath 


foretold him. 

Back of the canvasg that throbs the painter is hinted 
and hidden; 

Into the statue that breathes the soul of the sculptor 
is bidden; 

Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of 
feeling; 

Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that crowns 
the revealing. 

Great are the symbols of being, but that which is 
symboled is greater; 

Vast the create and beheld, but vaeter the inward 
creator; 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the 
gift stands the giving, 


Back of the hand that receives thrill the sensitive 
nerves of receiving. 

Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed is outdone by 
the doing; 

The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the 
heart of the wooing; 

And up from the pits where these shiver, and up from 
the heights where those shine, 

Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and the 
essence of life is divine, 

— Exchange. 

oo 


AUTUMN, 


"Tis the golden gleam of an autumn day, 
With the soft rain raining as if in play; 
And a tender touch upon everything, 
As if autumn remembered the days of spring. 
In the glistening woods there is not a breath 
To shake their gold to the sward beneath; 
And a glow as of sunshine upon them lies, 
Though the sun is hid in the shadowed skies. 
The cock’s clear crow from the farm-yard comes, 
The muffled bell from the belfry booms, 
And faint and dim, and from far away, 
Come the voices of children in happy play. 
O’er the mountains the white rain draws its veil, 
And the black rooks, cawing, across them sail, 
While nearer the swooping swallows skim 
O’er the steel gray river's fretted brim. 
No sorrow upon the landscape weighs, 
No grief for the vanished summer days, 
But a sense of peaceful and calm repose 
Like that which age in its autumn knows. 
The spring-time longings are past and gone, 
The passions of summer no longer are known, 
The harvest is gathered, and autumn stands 
Serenely thoughtful with folded hands. 
Over all isthrown a memorial hue, 
A glory ideal the real ne’er knew; 
For memory sifts from the past its pain, 
And enffers its beauty alone to remain. 
With half a emile and with half a sigh 
It ponders the past that has hurried by; 
Sees it, and feels it, and loves it all, 
Content it has vanished beyond recall. 
O glorious antumn, thus serene, 
Thus living and loving all that has been! 
Thus calm and contented let me be 
When the antamn of age shall come to me. 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ede —_—— 
MY SLAIN. 
This sweet child which hath climbed upon my knee, 
This amber-haired, four-summered little maid, 
With her unconscious beauty troubleth me, 
With her low prattle maketh me afraid. 
Ah, darling! when you cling and nestle so 
You hurt me, though you do not see me cry, 
Nor hear the weariness with which I sigh, 
For the dear babe I killed so long ago. 
I tremble at the touch of your caress: 
I am not worthy of your innocent faith; 
I who with whetted knives of worldliness 
Did put my own child-heartedness to death, 
Beside whose grave I pace forever more, 
Like desolation on a shipwrecked shore. 
There is no little child within me now, 
To sing back to the thrushes, to leap up 
When June winds kiss me, when an apple bough 
Laughs into blossoms, or a buttercup 
Plays with the sunshine, or a violet 
Dances in the glad dew. Alas! alas! 
The meaning of the daisies in the grass 
{ have forgotten; and if my cheeks are wet, 
It ie not with the blitheness of the child, 
Sut with the bitter sorrow of sad years. 
O, moaning life, with life irreconciled! 
O backward looking thought! O pain! O tears! 
For us there is not any silver sound 
Of rhythmic wonders springing from the ground. 
Woe worth the knowledge and the bookish lore 
Which makes men mummies, weighs out every 
grain 
Of that which was miraculous before, 
And sneers the heart down with the scoffing brain; 
Woe worth the peering, analytic days 
That dry the tender juices in the breast, 
And put the thunders of the Lord to test, 
So that no marvel must be, and no praise, 
Nor any God except Necessity. 
What can ye give my poor, starved life in lieu 
Of this dead cherub which I slew for ye? 
Take back your doubtful wisdom, and renew 
My carly foolish freshness of the dunce, 
Whose simple instincts guessed the heavens at onec. 
—Exchange. 














HARD TIMES. 


‘‘Jesse needs a new cap, Mr. Browne. 
His old one is quite shabby, and unfit to 
wear to church.” 

“He must wear it, if it is, 
great expense, certain,” 

“But you forget, husband, that he has 
worn it along time; he really deserves a 
mew one.” ‘. 

“Hard times, Mrs. Browne, hard times! 
Money is as tight as—as the bark of a tree. 
I have hard work to get acent, or to keep 
one after I have got it.” 

“I don't think Jesse has drawn very 
heavily on your purse, for the child has had 
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scarcely anything this winter,” added the 
wife. 

“Mrs. Browne, coal is ten dollars a ton! 
Don’t speak of new caps in these hard 
times.” 

“High, certain'y, but—” 

‘‘And wood the same acord! It’s exor- 
bitant!” interrupted Mr. Browne, growing 
warm with his subject. 

“But the children must have boots, and 
shoes, and clothes, just the same as though 
fuel was lower. Those are necessary arti- 
cles that cannot be dispensed with.” 

“You must economize, wife! Mend up 
the old clothes, and send the boots to the 
shoemaker; a patch or two won't hurt the 
looks much, and makes them almost as 
good as new,” advised Mr. Brown, who was 
very particular about wearing mended 
clothes himself; a darn, in his estimation, 
being sufficient to condemn a coat or a vest. 

‘I was hoping to be able to get the girls 
new bonnets this winter, for their present 
ones have been in wear two seasons already; 
but I suppose they will have to go without,” 
continued the wife, in a disappointed tone. 

“Of course they will! Clark tells me 
that flour was twelve twenty-five, yesterday. 
I wonder what the country is coming to!” 

‘‘But the poor will feel these high prices 
more than wedo. Think how much less 
we shall be incommoded by them than poor 
widows with large families of small chil- 
dren. We must try and help sick Mrs. 
Wilson this month; the last time I was in, 
she had but a miserable fire, though the day 
was bitter cold. She would feel very grate- 
ful for alittle wood,” rejoined benevolent 
Mrs. Browne, who had given the woman in 
question many a good dinner. 

“Charity begins at home, especially when 
beefsteak is a shilling a pound, and other 
meats in proportion,” replied the husband, 
emphatically, leaning over and lighting a 
cigar by the glowing anthracite, and then, 
tipping his chair back to an easy position, 
amused himself by puffing out the smoke in 
fleecy columns. 

‘‘Mr. Browne, how much did that cigar 
cost?” asked his wife. 

The individual addressed didn’t appear 
to be sensible that he had been spoken to 
until the question was repeated. 

“How much did this cigar cost, did you 
ask? Four cents only, and cheap at that. 
Exquisite flavor! Sm‘th says he never had 
the luck to get such a delicious brand be- 
fore, and I mean—” 

‘*You never smoke less than five a day, 
husband, and sometimes more,” she con- 
tinued, in the same quiet way. 

‘That's a moderate number, a very mod- 
erate number, Mrs. Browne. Some people 
make nothing of smoking a dozen. What 
would you say if I—” 

“Five cigars at four cents each amount to 
twenty cents, and seven times twenty is a 
dollar and forty. Almost nine shillings a 
week for smoke, Mr. Browne! Did it ever 
occur to you that the money might be more 
profitably spent—in purchasing a new cap 
for Jesse, for instance, or buying Mrs. Wil- 
son a few groceries every week?” 

Mr. Browne suddenly bethought himself 
of a most pressing engagement, and left the 
house without answering this pertinent 
inquiry. His wife smiled meaningly, and 
went on sewing. She had heard a great deal 
about ‘‘hard times” for several months, and 
had had economy preached to her, until, 
prudent and saving as she undoubtedly was, 
the word had become disagreeable to her 
ears. Mr. Browne was entirely willing to 
practice this commendable virtue when he 
could do so without interfering with his 
comfort; but, unfortunately for his wife 
and children, this did not often occur. In 
fact, he loved his ease, and would do with- 
out nothing that gratified his palate, or ad- 
ministered to his enjoyment in any other 
way. His clothes must be of the best ma- 
terial, and made up in the most fashionable 
style, no matter what it cost; but Mrs, 
Browne and the children might wear theirs 
till they were threadbare, although their 
manufacture originally was no outlay to 
him, his wife being ‘‘handy” at her needle, 
and not unwilling to turn tailoress or dress- 
maker once or twice a year to save expense. 
But now Mrs. Browne queried (as she had 
often done before) whether her husband 
ought not to economize his share—whether 
a little self-denial on his part would not do 
rather more good than the continual cry of 
“hard times, and you must practice econo- 
my, my dear.” 

She asked herself if a few practical hints 
would not serve a good purpose in remind- 
ing him that practice was better than preach- 
ing, and that example went farther with 
most people than advice. The subject was 
still in her thoughts when a domestic en- 
tered the room and said: 

«There’s a sofacome, ma’am; where will 
it go?” 

‘‘A sofa! there’s some mistake, I think,” 
replied Mrs. Browne, stepping to the door; 
but the man was so sure that it was the 
right place, that she allowed him to bring 
it in, although puzzled to know what Mr. 
Browne wanted of another sofa, as they al- 
ready owned a good one; and as times were 
hard and money scarce, it did not look rea- 
sonable that he would spare twenty-five or 
more dollars for a needless article of furni- 
ture. 





But her doubts were dispelied when tea- 
time came, and with it Mr. Browne. 

‘So the sofa got here before me,” he re- 
marked as his eyes rested upon his new pur- 
chase. ‘‘Have you examined it, Sarah?” 

‘‘No, for I supposed it was sent here by 
mistake.” 

“It’s all right; I'll tell you how it was,’ 
he resumed. ‘I looked in at Leonard's 
when this was being knocked off to some- 
body for a trifle, so I over-bid him a dollar 
and got it myself. Only twenty-six dollars 
for an elegant sofa that undoubtedly cost 
fifty, originally! Do look at it, Mrs. Browne 
—fine silk velvet!” 

Mrs. Browne did look at it, but without 
getting out of her chair, or exhibiting any 
more interest than she would have done in 
glancing at a two shilling cricket. 

“It was too good a bargain to lose, and 
so I secured it. It occurred to me that it 
would be a capital thing to lounge on when 
I smoke, and feel sleepy, stupid, etc., be- 
sides being so convenient for you when you 
feel in the mood of taking a nap,” he con- 
tinued. 

Mrs. Browne looked at the baby sitting on 
the floor, and then at the deep work-basket 
piled up high with the family sewing (which 
Mr. Browne had decided he could not afford 
to have done out), and thought her ‘‘naps” 
would necessarily have to be short and a 
great way apart. She had a shrewd suspi- 
cion, too, that he had consulted his own 
feelings more than her comfort; but having 
alittle scheme in contemplation, she pru- 
dently forbore to say so, listening without 
offering much comment to his eulogistic re- 
marks concerning the sofa. That evening 
was a fair sample of several following even- 
ings; Mr. Browne smoked, lolled, and dozed 
alternately, and Mrs. Browne sewed dili- 
gently in order to keep the juvenile Brownes 
in whole clothes. 

“I saw a man who had some fine apples 
for sale, and I told him to bring up a barrel; 
has he done so?” inquired the former. a 
week or two afterwards. 

‘A man called with apples, but as he de- 
manded the modest sum of five dollars per 
barrel, I declined buying any, remembering 
that times were hard and money scarce.” 
Mrs. Browne readily replied, bending a 
droll look upon our “‘economist,” who was 
remarkably fond of apple dumplings. Of 
necessity, he had no argument at hand half 
so cogent and powerful as this, so the ap- 
ples were not referred to. 

“I thought we were to have a roast to- 
day,” was his next remark, when the family 
were seated at dinner, as he took off first 
one cover and then another without expos- 
ing anything that seemed to look very in- 
Viting. 

“A good roasting piece, Mr. Browne, 
would have cost you one dollar and a half, 
and I was not so extravagant as to suppose 
you would pay that amount for a piece of 
meat, when fish is so much cheaper. Don’t 
for a moment suppose, husband, that I’m so 
thoughtless and improvident as to spend 
money in that way, when I’ve had so many 
lessons on retrenchment,” responded rogu- 
ish Mrs. Browne, demurely fixing a plate 
of fish for the youngest boy.” 

‘‘But I love roast beef better than this,” 
grumbled the latter, gathering courage 
from his father’s discontented expression to 
express his own dissatisfaction. 

‘But it is expensive, my dear,” said the 
mother. ‘Your father has no money to 
waste, so we must be as saving and as con- 
tented as we can.” 

Browne suddenly helped himself 
plentifully to the piscatorial food; an act 
that greatly stimulated the boy’s appetite, 
which was governed in a great measure by 
the father’s example. 

‘I’m ready for pie, mother,” said the lad, 
after he had despatched a second allowance 
of the principal dish. . 

“No pie to-day, my dear. The apples 
cost so much, I couldn’t buy them, and 
eggs are twenty-five cents a dozen. We 
must go without pies and puddings, chil- 
dren, until things are cheaper. Think of 
the little Wilson boys, Charlie, and how 
glad they would be for a plate of that nice 
fish ” 

‘‘When am I to have a new cap, mother?” 
broke in Jesse. 

‘Just as soon as your father can afford 
to buy you one,” replied Mrs. Browne. 
‘You mustn’t be impatient, my son, for he 
has a great many things to get and don’t 
like to be troubled with our applications. 
Recollect that these are hard times, and we 
must do without what is not needed very 
much, and not find fault with simple dinners, 
because it will make it so much easier for 
him if our market bills are not so large as 
they used to be. Self-denial, Jesse, is a good 
quality and cannot be too much practiced 
by little boys.” 

Mrs. Browne talked to the children and 
at Mr. Browne—a method, we believe, 
which has been practiced before. But 
though every word that she uttered had a 
meaning, and he felt the full force of them, 
he could hardly suppress a smile at the 
facility with which she employed his own 
mode of reasoning, and her aptness in turn- 
ing the point of his own weapons against 
himself. 

Mr. Browne got no roast beef or poultry 
that week; soups, vegetables and other sim- 
ple and cheap dishes made up the bill of 
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fare, and Mrs. Browne began to talk seri- 
ously of substituting less expensive coffee 
for the delicious Mocha which the prudent 
head of the family took so much comfort 
in sipping every morning. The nice sand- 
wiches and tongue that generally graced 
the tea-table had mysteriously vanished, 
and the rich cake and fine flavored pre- 
serves had probably kept them company. 
Common tub butter was also made to take 
the place of the sweet, neatly stamped 
lumps which he had been in the habit of 
eating; for his careful wife had hit upon 
the fact that she should save precisely thir- 
teen cents on the pound by the change, 

Of a truth, Mr. Browne was in a straight 
place. Every day or two he was called 
upon to give up something that tended to 
his gratification, although perhaps not es- 
sential to his happiness. It positively ap- 
peared as if Mrs. Browne had put her wits 
to work to see in how many ways she could 
retrench. His linen, which had formerly 
been sent to a laundry (he always prided 
himself on the polish and smoothness it was 
there sure to receive) was now washed and 
ironed at home (minus the gloss.) And 
why? ‘Because it could be done in the 
house at no extra expense, and as times 
were hard and money scarce, it was sheer 
nonsense to pay it out to a laundry.” That 
was all. Mr. Browne had been accustomed 
to having a fire lighted in his sleeping apart- 
ment previous to retiring, during the win- 
ter season. He had a horror of cold rooms, 
and particularly liked to be lulled to sleep 
by the snapping and crackling of the brands 
in an open grate. But now there seemed a 
fair prospect of his losing this small grati- 
fication, as his better half protested ‘‘that 
another fire was useless and wasteful; when 
fuel was so inordinately high, there was so 
much the more need of economizing in 
wood snd coal.” 

Mr. Browne submitted—what else could 
he do? He could not complain with a very 
good grace, so he went to bed shivering, 
with a firm determination to give Mrs. 
Browne no more lessons in retrenchment, 
if that was the way she practiced on them. 
Before he slept, he fell into a train of 
thought of this nature: If it is so disagree- 
able for me to give up a few gratifications, 
pleasures, luxuries or whatever they may 
be termed, how much more difficult must 
it be to exhibit true self-denial in matters 
of greater moment. If I have experienced 
disappointment at the absence of a cheerful 
blaze, or a favorite kind of pastry, Jesse 
must have felt the denial of a new cap still 
more keenly. If I have been inclined to 
murmur at a dinner less palatable than or- 
dinary, surely my wife has a harder trial in 
complying with my (1 begin to suspect) 
selfish and thoughtless demands on her 
time and strength. Mrs. Browne is a pru- 
dent woman, and I wish--I wish I hadn’t 
said so much about economy; I'll buy her 
a new silk dress to-morrow, and for the fu- 
ture do without something myself which I 
do not need, when our expenses need cur- 
tailing;” and with this excellent purpose 
strong in his mind, Mr. Browne fell asleep. 

‘‘Mother, when are we to have new bon- 
nets? I think we ought to have some, 
soon,” remarked the eldest daughter, the 
next day. 

“So dol, my love, but I fear you will 
have to wait awhile longer,” replied the 
parent, kissing the pleading face that was 
so eagerly watching her own. ‘‘Father has 
no money to let us have, times are hard, 
and—” 

“Mrs. Browne, oblige me by never re- 
peating that remark again,” exclaimed our 
‘economist ” ‘The boys shall have new 
caps, the girls new bonnets, and you a pret- 
ty silk this very day! You took a woman’s 
way to show me my mistake, but I own 
that you did it cleverly. Give us a piece of 
good beef to morrow, and I’ll cure my sel’ 
fishness and help you economize. I am 
not so ungratefulas you may think, nor 
will I again ask you to make all the sacri- 
fices, or struggle alone with high prices and 
hard times.” 

Mr. Browne was true to his word; he 
never did. 

————__ +> oe ———_____—_ 
WASP-WAISTED WOMEN. 





If the truth be fairly stated, women have 
many excuses for their infatuation regard- 
ing small waists. It is Mrs. Haweis who 
says, ‘‘The reason why a small waist is a 
beauty is because, when it is natural, it goes 
together with the peculiar litheness and ac- 
tivity of a slenderly-built figure. All the 
bones are small, the shoulders and arms pe- 
tite, and the general look is dainty and 
youthful.” In other words, a small waist 
is only a beauty when it is in proportion to 
the rest of the figure. The common mis- 
take lies in considering it a beauty in a 
large woman of massive proportions, A 
few centuries ago women did not take a 
scientific view of things, and fell into delu- 
sions which in this age are a disgrace to 
the sex. They knew nothing of anatomy, 
ofthe law of proportion or the curve of 
beauty, and they misunderstood the lan- 
guage of admiration. The latter I suspect 
to be the root of the whole matter. Poets 
were everlastingly praising small waisis, 
and women fell iuto the error of supposing 
that a small waist was, in the abstract, a 
beauty and an attraction. 





In view of all this is there any wonder 
that it is hard to persuade women that men 
do not admire ‘‘wasp” waists? How are 
they to know that the “jimp middle” of 
the ballads was in its jimpness in Proportion 
to the shoulders? The trouble is, that the 
early rhymesters have used up the only side 
of the question capable of poetical treat. 
ment. One can not sing of the reverse: no 
poet could seriously lift up his voice jp 
praise of her ‘‘ample waist” or ‘‘graceless 
portliness.” In order to reach Woman's 
ear, modern writers must adopt a different 
course, and it is curious to contrast their 
utterance with those of the ballad makers. 
Place Charles Reade by the side of Doug. 
las, and then what becomes of the ‘‘wajst 
ye weel micht span?’ After showing how 
the liver, lungs, heart, stomach and spleen 
are packed by nature, the novelist agks:- 
‘Is it asmall thing for the creature (who 
uses a corset) to say to her Creator, ‘I ean 
pack all this egg-china better than you can,’ 
and thereupon to jam all those vital organs 
close by a powerful, a very powerful, and 
ingenious machine?” 

Every lady should read “‘A Simpleton,” 
and learn something of the monstrous 
wrong she inflicts upon herself by trying to 
compass an artificially-produced ‘middle 
sae jimp.” It will prepare her for Mrs. 
Haweis’s lessons upon the ‘‘Art of Beauty.” 
One or two passages will give a hint of 
their flavor: ‘‘Nothing is so ugly as a 
pinched waist; it puts the hips and shoul- 
ders invariably out of proportion in width. 

In deforming the waist almost all the 
vital organs are affected by the pressure, 
and the ribs are pushed out of their proper 
place.” ‘‘Tight-lacing is ugly, because it 
distorts the natural lines of the figure, and 
gives an appearance of uncertainty and un- 
safeness.... Men seldom take to wife a 
girl who has too small a waist, whether nat- 
ural or artificial.” ‘‘In architecture, a pil- 
lar or support of any kind is called debased 
and bad in art if what is supported be too 
heavy for the thing supporting, andif a 
base be abnormally heavy and large for 
what it upholds. The laws of proportion 
and balance must be understood. In a 
fifteen inch waist both are destroyed, and 
the corresponding effect is unpleasant to the 
eye. Thecurve of the waist is coarse and 
immoderate, utterly opposed to what Rus- 
kin has shown to be beauty in a curve. 
Real or artificial, such a waist is always 
ugly; if real, it isa deformity that should 
be disguised; if artificial, it is culpable, and 
nasty to boot.”—Lippincott’s Magazine for 
November. 
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COOKING, 


Among the millions of housewives in this 
country, the preparation of three meals a 
day, year in and year out, involves an 
amount of work, care, perplexity and anxi 
ety that renders life anything but a smooth 
and placid stream; at best, it makes life a 
kind of warfare with various belligerent 
forces—a daily skirmish with certain house- 
hold foes—never conquered, but when tem 
porarily overcome, always ready again to 
renew hostilities. We shall be excused for 
speaking in warlike phrase, for it expresses 
more fully the reality of things seen and 
felt in thousands of farmers’ families than 
any other language we could use. 

The heavy burden of responsibility, the 
often severe task of looking up, preparing, 
cooking and making ready these three daily 
meals, is enough to stretch to the utmost 
tension of endurance the mental activity, 
the physical strength and the moral nerve 
of women of the most submissive temper 
an¢ best executive ability. The often try- 
ing conditions under which this warfare is 
to be prosecuted, under which this work is 
to be performed, can find a parallel only in 
the straits to which the tasked Hebrews in 
their Egyptian slavery were reduced; name- 
ly, to make their tale of bricks without 
straw. 

But when in addition to the cooking an! 
its collateral duties, there are to be under- 
taken and discharged the other multiform 
cares and labors of housekeeping, such as 
looking after the children, nursing the 
babe, butter making, washing, ironing, 
house cleaning, making and mending 
clothes, drying fruit, and sometimes forced 
by the necessities of the case, the cutting of 
wood or gathering fuel to make the pot 
boil, we shall be excused for uttering the 
desponding cry, ‘‘Who is sufficient for 
these things?” Under these trying circum- 
stances, and under these hard conditions of 
farm life, we should not be too severe in 
censure of our daughters if they prefer to 
marry a dry goods clerk, a travelling mer- 
chant, a vender of patent rights, a pett!- 
fogging lawyer, or even a pale-faced clergy- 
man. 

But, while portraying the difficulties 
under which farmers’ wives labor, and the 
trials of patience to which they are subjec- 
ted, we do not wish to convey the idea that 
these hard conditions are hopelessly fixed 
and are forever to remain a part of Woman's 
destiny. There is another side to the pic- 
ture, and to that brighter side we propose, 
with our worthy editor’s consent, to turn in 
our next letter. AMICA. 

Spirit of Kansas. 
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TIRED MOTHERS. 


If there is any class of persons who need 
tenderness and encouragement it is the tired 
mothers; weary limbs, sad hearts, and puz- 
zied brains all attest to the fact. There 
ought to be special privileges granted to 
tired mothers, as much as to invalids. 
Those who have passed through this trying 
ordeal know how tosympathize, know how 
to excuse many of the short-comings of 
those who are passing through the narrow 
gateways, the thorny paths, the rough high- 
ways, where temptation holds high revelry, 
and the angel of peace sits in shadow. 

Tired mothers! always anxious, schem- 
ing, planning and economizing how they 
can manage every detail of domestic life 
with least expense, for children are such a 
drain upon al! the resources of one’s time, 
heart and pocket. Mothers doing double 
work, triple work themselves, to save for 
this, or tbat, until the nerves are strained 
and shattered to a degree unbearable to 
themselves, and particularly offensive to 
others. Let me entreat you, fathers and 
husbands, deal gently with the wife and 
mother; cheer and brighten her life by all 
the means in your power, for she needs your 
help in many ways, to buoy her up and sus- 
tain her, that she may be nerved with fresh 
vigor to impart to the little ones who are a 
constant drain upon her life and energies. — 
Woman's Exponent. 

FARM LIFE. 

It isa common complaint that the farm 
and farm life are not appreciated by our 
people. We long for themore elegant pur- 
suits, or the ways and fashions of the town. 
But the farmer has the most sane and nat- 
ural occupation, and ought to find life 
sweeter, if less highly seasoned, than any 
other. He alone, strictly speaking, has a 
home. How can a man take root and thrive 
without land? He writes his history upon 
his field. How many ties, how many re- 
sources he has; his friendships with his 
cattle, his team, his dog, his trees, the satis- 
faction in his growing crops, in his improv- 
ed fields; his intimacy with Nature, with 
bird and beast, and with the quickening el- 
emental forces; his co-operations with the 
cloud, the sun, the seasons, heat, wind, 
rain, frost. Nothing will take the various 
social distempers which the city and artifi- 
cial life breed out of a man like farming, 
like direct and loving contact with the soil. 
It draws out the poison. It humbles him, 
teaches him patience and reverenve, and 
restores the proper tone to his system. 

Cling to the farm, make much of it, put 
yourself into it, bestow your heart and your 
brain upon it, so that it shall savor of you 
and radiate your virtue after your day’s 
work is done!—John Durroughs, in Novem- 
ber Scribner. 


MISS BATES 
Has opened Rooms over Whitney's store, corner Win- 
ter Street, where she has for exhibition and on sale 
ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 

constructed on Hygienic principles, clothing the body 
evenly and warmly, and fitting ot ag fi Hygienic 
outfits made, or remodeled to order. Ladies fitted 
to waists, corsets orfunder-veste at herrooms, Exam- 
ination and comparison invited. Miss Bates hopes 
by conscientious work andclose attention to business 
to merit a share of patronage. 

129 Tremont St, Room 7. 


PARK’S HAIR DYE, 


the only safe Dye. It will not injure the head or 
health. Sold at 506 Washington Street, Room 1, 
where will be found a full assortment of Ladies Hair 
work. 4w45 
TTE CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5,000 
‘ _ Choice Books at 30 to 50 per cent below 
Publishers’ prices. Great bargains. Send postal for 
the best catalogue of good books ever issued, free. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington St., opp. Old South, ee Mass. 
iw 45. 
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Wigs! Wigs! Wigs !! 
MISS A. POWERS, 


(Successors to Wm. Bogle.) 
New style of Crimps. Puffs and Carls. Combings 
made up for 50 cents per oz. Champooing &c. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs a Specialty. 


43 Winter Street, Boston, 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Most Complete Line at Retail 
in the City at 


W. H. Pearson & Co.'s 


21 & 23 Temple Place, Boston. 
CAUTION! 
GENUINE GOODS HAVE 


EDWIN 6. BURT 


STAMPED ON LINING AND SOLE, AND ARE 
WARRANTED 

[2 Orders by Mail will receive prompt 

attention. 








On receipt of a three cent 
__, stamp we will send a complete 
WRITIN Geet from samples of fire writing 
papers, with full information as 

to size, price, and envelops to 

match. Our ~_—*. — 

> —~, prises the finest French, Englis 
I APERS. and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 

in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa- 

line tints. Overland papers. 

White and Blue. Marcus yard 

&Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 

and White in all weights, both 

smooth and antique finish, Bond 

po in various weights—Fiber 

of Linen Paper, also our new pa- 

pers called the Persian and Japa- 

nese, etc. All of these papers we 

sell by the pound at prices rang- 

ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 

pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 

180,Devonshire St., Boston. 








FURS. 
EDWARD KAKAS, 


16 Summer St, 


Manufacturer of Furs, 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL, 


Has now open a large and complete Stock of 
Ladies’ and Geatlemen’s 


DRESS FURS, 


of every description; 


SEALSKIN SACQUES 
of every grade, and 
SILK FUR-LINED CIRCULARS 
A SPECIALTY! 


A large stock of Sealskins and 60-inch Silk from 
which to make Garments to Order, constantly on 


and. 
As Sacques trimmed and made over in the latest 
style. 
Pars of all kinds altered and repaired. 


EDWARD KAKAS, 


16 Summer St, 
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A-L. HASKELL & SON, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CURLED HAIR, FEATHERS, 


Mattresses, Woven Wire and other Spring Beds, Pil- 
lows and Bolsters, Blankets, Comforters, etc. 


100 & 102 Hanover Street, 
BOSTON MASS, 
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PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH- 
ING THEIR WINDOWS AND 
DOORS WITH WEATHER 


WEATHER STRIPS will save money by 
STRIPS. | “UXdznwoonrs, 


| Bromfieid Street 


SPECIAL 


TO THE 


LADIES. 


Mrs. L. W. Trott has opened Millin. 
ery Parlors, in new building, No. 14 
Winter Street, with a select line of New 
York and Paris styles to suit the elite 
only of Boston. My odd and distingue 
styles are a specialty, and can be found 
only at my Parlors, where you are invited. 
Also a full line of Children‘s Hats in 
stock. Terms reasonable. 4w44 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 








THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with a — exercises. 

The new oo] house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art ‘VWiseam and = an = Natural mt 
tory, opening upon a large public square whic 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 % to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


TY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Beste. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania. 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free ape = for cmpenee 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. dre; 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Mrs. Annie D.C, Hardy. 


Will give Instruction in Elocution and the Physiolog- 
ical Training of the Voice to individuals and classes 
at 52 Bowdoin street. Special arrangements made 
for teaching Schools or Academies. References: His 
Excellency Alexander H. Rice, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Prof. Charles W. Emerson, Miss Abby W. May, Miss 
L. Crocker, Miss Lucia Peabody. 8m 43 











Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s 


Improved Hygienic Plasters ! 


Will cure 
Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia, Bunions and enlarged joints positive- 
ly cured. Sciatic, luambago, liver and kidney troubles 
relieved and then cured. 


This is no imposition; 


we have used 600 in three months. The Dr. is a 
thorough 


Electrician and Electric Physician, 


Piles, Constipation and diseases of women and chil- 
dren are specialities. The Dr.'s 


new specific for CATARRH 


is meeting with unparalleled success. Call and take 
atreatment free. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston, 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. Office not open 
Thursday. Send stampf circular. 3m41 


- EPPS'S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL, — COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articlesof diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for- 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame."*— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 44 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 6m40 








ROYAL PowbEn 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


¢@™ The finest preparationin the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


BARGAINS. 


We have purchased ef the Assignees of a Bankrupt 
estate and are now finishing up. 
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BLACK WALNUT. 


CHAMBER SUITS, 


of desirable patterns and workmanship, which, in ad- 
— to a splendid line of our own manufacture, 
makes 


The Largest Stock of Cabinet Work to be 
found in New England, 


Remarkable Bargains are Offered. 


F, M. HOLMES. FURNITURE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
107 Washington st., Boston, 





L. 8. GOULD, F. A. PATCH. 


FACTORY: EAST CAMBRIDGE. 


4w 43 





THE MAGEE 


STANDARD FURNACES 


RANGES AND STOVES 


Received the first prize at the New England Fair at 
Worcester. They are manufactured in great variet 
of sizes, styles, and prices; of the best material an 
workmanship; and are warranted to give perfect sat- 
isfaction in every particular. They are universall 
acknowledged to be the most durable, most economi- 
cal, and hence the cheapest goods in the market. 
Prices Reduced Largely for 1878. 

They may be obtained of principal Stove Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canadas 

Be sure and examine them before you buy a Heat- 
ing or Cooking Apparatus. . 

Rescri tive circulars sent free on application. 

Manufactured by the 

Magee Furnace Company, Boston. 





world. ee watch and outfit free to A 18s 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
dress COULTER & CO.Chicago 


For terms a 





; ‘ h $f 
$5 toS 0 RistekStrnaox Co. vordant Me. 


| ful minds; even to the most worldly it must possess 


NEW BOOKS 
JUST READY. 


The Danbury News Man Abread. 
England From a Back Window. 


By James M. Baivey, author of “Life in Danbury,” 
“They All Do It,” &c. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“A bright, spicy, readable, and laughable record of 
travel among strange scenes and persons. Mr. Bailey 
seems to have gone about the usual round of sight- 
seers, but his vision is rather keener and quicker 
than the ordinary.’'— Boston Journal. 


The Best Yet Published, 
A Woman’s Word, and How 


She Kept It. 


By Viretnta F. Townsenp, author of ‘“‘That Queer 

Girl,” “Only Girls,” &c. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Miss Townsend's books are noted for their pure 

moral tone, their vigor of style, thrilling character, 

oo adroit handling of plot. This story equais her 
st. 


By the Author of “Goethe’s Life.” 
Wordsworth. 


A Biographic and sthetic Study, by Groner H. 
CaLveRrt, author of “Charlotte Von Stein,” “Life 
of Rubens,” “Life and Works of Goethe,” “‘Essays 
oe &c. 16mo, cloth, with fine porteals, 

1.50. 


Mother Goose in White. 


Nursery Rhymes and Melodies 
of Mother Goose. 


Illustrated in white figures on black ground, by J. F. 
Goopripeg, and uniform with 


Mother Goose in Black. 
4to, 50 full page illustrations, cloth, 75 cents; half 
bound, 50 cents. 


Oliver Optic’s New Book. 
Lake Breezes; or, The Cruise 
of the Sylvania. 


16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Being the third vol- 
ume of the Great WESTZREN SERIEs. 


A New Sunday-School Song-Book. 


Songs of the Golden Shore. 


A collection of New Songs for the Sunday-School and 
Home Cirele. By Prof. D.F. Hopegs. Small 4to, 
half bound, 35 cents. 


A Book of Real Adventure. 
Live Boys; 


Or, Charley and Nasho in Texas, 

As told by Charley. Edited by AktHurR Morecamp. 

16mo, cloth. illustrated. $1.00, 

A Narrative concerning two boys of fourteen—one 
a Texan, the other a Mexican—showing their life on 
the great Texas cattle-trail and their adventures in 
Southern Kansas, the Indian Territory and Northern 
Texas—embracing many thrilling episodes. 


An Elementary | Course of Ge- 
ometrical Drawing. 


Containing Problems on the Right Line and Circle, 
Conic Sections and other Curves, the Projection, 
Section, and Intersection of Solids, the Develop- 
ment of Surfaces, and Isometric Perspective. By 
GeoreeE L. Vose, Professor of Civil Engineering in 
Bowdoin College, author of ‘Manual for Railroad 
Engineers," etc. Oblong 4to, cloth, with 38 plates 





5. 
‘00 heavy to send by mail, must be sent by express. 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by maii, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pu 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a fu!) 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMID. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussel., 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Lovvy Prices: 
JOBRLGOLDITIHWAIT AC. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly! 





A BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


The Family Library of 
British Poetry 


FROM CHAUCER TO THE PRESENT TIME 
(1350-1878), 
EDITED BY 
JAMES T. FIELDS and EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
1 vol., royal 8vo. 1028 pp. 

With Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, Words- 
worth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson and Mrs. Browning. 

Cloth, handsomely stamped, $6.50. Half Calf, $10; 

Morocco or Tree Calf, $14. 


“There is every reason why the book should become 
the standard collection of British poetry for home 
use.”"—Boston Advertiser. 

“A boon tothe English reading world.”—New York 
Observer. 

“As a family book of poetry, this volume must be 
awarded the first premium over all competitors.”’"— 
Watchman (Boston.) 


The Bodleys on Wheels. 


By the author of ‘The Bodley Family,” ‘The Bod- 
leys telling Stories,’ etc. 77 illustrations, orna- 
mental cover, $1.50. 

The little folk all know the ‘‘Bodley,” books, and 
delight in them. Mr. Scudder is a model story-teller 
for children, a miracle-worker in the matter of awak- 
ening interest. The new book is as pretty as its pre- 
decessors were, and it is destined without doubt to 
gladden as many bright eyes as they at the Christmas 
season.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Life of Madame Rochefoucauld, 


Duchess of Doudeauville. Translated from the 
French. $1.25. 
We recommend this delightful book to all thought- 


acharm.—Portland Transcript. 


A Primer of American Literature. 


By Cuarves F, Richarpson, Cloth, 50 cents, 
Aconcise but correct and very complete manual of 
our literary history. Though so small a book, it 
covers more ground than any other one of its kind 
we know.— The Independent. 


Play-Days : 
Stories for children. ay Les O. Jewett, author 
of “Deephaven."’ $1.50. 
A book as charming for children as ‘‘Deephaven” 
has been and is for grown-up readers. Simple stories, 
delightfully told, and thoroughly wholesome. 


Fortune of the Republic. 


By Rate WaLpo Emerson. 18mo, paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 
Characteristic of the man, his aims and patriotic 
hopes; it is also one of the finest and noblest pieces 
of writing he has published.—Scribner’s Monthly. 





*,* For sale by all Bookseilers. 
receipt of price by the publishers 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
(#” A Descriptive Catalogue 


OF ALL THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


With critical opinions of the most competent judges 
(making a book of 235 pages), sent to any address on 


Sent, postpaid, on 





Grace's Celebrated Salve, 
ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through ite agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores end 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent pby- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chii- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring - 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap Hands, 








Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils 
Bites, ute, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, 


e Corns, 
Itch, Ingrowin 


Scurvy 
Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
lea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseares and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all country 
stores thoughout the United States and Britiei 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 

Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. 
$1200 222s 

2, 4, 6 & & Home St., Cincinnad, O, 
Cure by Absorption 


THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 


AND 
ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta- 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. (277A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 

















receipt of 10 cents. 220 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


28 School St., Boston Mass, wtf44 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Nov. 16, 1878. 























All epumunntestions Sor ae, one's Somme, 
4 all letters relat to its , 
site‘ aidrecnd XS he aor af the Woman's 


JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de ent of the paper, must be add 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subecribers are cqrnestiy requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 














NEEDLE WORK. 

There is a movement to restore needle 
work to its old place. It is recommended 
to women as a cure for ennui, and nervous- 
ness. Schools for fine needle work are to 
be established, and something like the good 
old time restored, when women sat all day 
boring through a cloth with a needle, and 
considered it a proper use of their time. 

This seems to me pitiful to the last degree. 
There are machines which can sew more in 
a minute than the best needle-woman can 
accomplish in an hour or hours. To rec- 
ommend her to discard the machine, and 
substitute her precious hours, is like advis- 
ing a man to walk because it is healthful 
exercise and good for the nerves, rather 
than to use the steam-car with its great sav- 
ing of time. 

My ladies, think twice, before such a step 
backward is taken. ‘The world is crowded 
with work which is worth the doing. If 
there is a woman who has nothing to do, 
and whose time hangs heavy on her hands, 
instead of recommending her to waste it, let 
half the time it would take to establish 
schools of fine needle work for her, be given 
to lead her to the work that needs doing, 
and both she and the world will be the bet- 
ter for it. 

The needle with its weary use is in the 
main suspended. Let it be brought back 
only when we are ready to restore the old 
loom and spindle, and to abolish railroads, 
telegraphs and telephones. L. 8. 

°*+>e 

HOW ONE HUNDRED POOR FAMILIES 
ENRICHED THEMSELVES. 





We recently copied from the Pilot an arti- 
cle showing the value of commercial co-op- 
eration as a means of equalizing property. 
It was an admirable statement of a most 
important truth, and has been widely cop- 
ied in our exchanges. But it has brought 
us the following spirited objection :— 

Nov. 8, 1878. 

I would like to draw the attention of the 
editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, to a re- 
markable article in their last issue, copied 
from the Boston Pilot, and headea ‘‘How 
one hundred poor families enriched them- 
selves.” Ido this, because I feel sure that 
neither of them could have read the article 
carefully, or they would never have inserted 
it in a journal usually so careful of its tone 
and influence. ‘I'he Pilot’s reason for pub- 
lishing it is plain enough; it may serve to 
mislead a good many thoughtless and igno 
rant persons, and so add whatever weight 
it carries, to the senseless and dangerous 
outcry, now being raised, of Labor against 
Capital, and may lead some persons, now 
contented, to fee] that their innocent grocers 
and butchers are fattening on their unrequi- 
ted labor. Atsuch times as these, no trifle 
tending in this direction is a trifle; which is 
my apology for calling attention to a slight 
thing like this. If Mr. Blackwell or Mrs. 
Stone will take the pains to re-read the arti- 
cle in question, they cannot fail to perceive 
its absurdity; and I need not spend my 
time, nor theirs, in pointing cut its fallacies. 
Co-operation may be a very good thing; but 
the idea of amassing a fortune with the left 
hand from what one pays out with the right, 
is, one would think, ‘‘too thin” (may I say?) 
to deceive anybody. 

Is it too much to ask that some word of 
disclaimer of the article may be inserted in 
the next issue of the paper? 

We have carefully re-read the article in 
question, and advise our correspondent and 
our readers to do likewise. So far from 
finding it a fallacy, we are more than ever 
impressed with its wisdom, timeliness and 
value. It proposes that one hundred fami- 
lies of workingmen, instead of (as now) 
spending every dollar as fast as they earn 
it, shall first save forty dollars each; shall 
then invest the money in a stock of groceries 
and provisions, under the care of a faithful 
and competent agent selected and controlled 
by themselves, who shall buy and sell only 
for cash; shall deal at their own store, re- 
ceiving weekly checks for the amount of 
their purchases; and at the end of each year 
shall receive five percent for the use of 
their capital invested, and their proportion- 

ate share of the profit on the year’s transac- 
tions. If any family has expended more of 
its earnings in the purchase of good food, 
and less in other directions, it will of course 
receive a proportionally larger dividend. 

There is only one element of uncertainty 
in the transaction, viz: the possibility of 
dishonesty or incompetency on the part of 
their agent. But by a proper supervision, 
as proposed, by a committee of the stock- 
holders, this cou!d easily be avoided. 


The advantages would be fourfold. First, 
the habit of saving thus created; second, the 
development of business intelligence; third, 
the annual receipt of the difference between 
ordinary retail prices and wholesale cash 
prices, less cost of agency; fourth, the hab- 
it of dealing only for cash. 

But it so happens that the co-operative 
store is not a matter of theory, nor an idea 
original with the Pilot, It is already in op- 
eration very largely among workingmen and 
women in Great Britain, and with the best 
results. The same principle has been very 
generally applied in Philadelphia, to the 
purchase of homes, under the organizations 
known as ‘‘Co-operative Building-Loan As- 
sociations.”’ 

The poverty, shiftlessness, and ignorance 
of the great body of mechanics and opera- 
tives can never be cured by politics. Their 
salvation must be worked out by themselves, 
It must begin by some such movement as 
the Pilot proposes. ‘‘Self-help” is the way 
out of poverty—‘‘a sure way; a safe way; 
the only way.” H. B, B. 


MR. CLARKE’S ELECTION SERMON. 


Sunday after Sunday we go up with lov- 
ing steps to the home-like Church of the 
Disciples. We go, sometimes, weary, 
heart-sick, discouraged, longing for help 
and comfort and inspiration. The comfort 
is always there, the inspiration is unfailing; 
as we listen, the temporal troubles sink in 
size, and we take hajd, for one blessed hour 
at least, on the unseen sureness of things 
eternal. 

There have been few grander words 
spoken by our friend and leader than those 
just before the election, a fortnight ago. 
Probably Mr. Clarke was not thinking then 
of Woman Suffrage, earnest though he al- 
ways isin its advocacy: he was speaking in 
behalf of the State, to her sons—more than 
that—speaking from his own strong soul in 
behalf of truth and justice to those who 
most needed to show truth and justice at that 
time. No doubt his sermon helped many a 
man to stand firm in the right, showed many 
a wavering one the plain path of duty; and 
it stirred too, in one woman’s heart at least, 
for the first time, an actual longing to vote, 
as he told us so clearly and truly, how great 
and sacred a thing might be a free vote in a 
free land. 

Sitting there with women whose names 
are synonymes for strength and purity and 
noblest devotion, there came to us a sudden 
strong sense of the deep injustice, the 
strangeness of that so-called wisdom that 
says, while a woman may learn from earliest 
childhood to 

“Speak plain the word ‘country’ ”’ 

while heart and brain may thrill in 
quickest response to brave words and solemn 
appeals like these,—yet when the country 
asks for the truest service that can be given, 
her daughters may not answer. c. W. 
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NOT A SIDE ISSUE. 





Epirors JOURNAL :—In a communication 
from my esteemed friend and indefatigable 
co-laborer in the Anti-Slavery struggle, R. 
H. Ober, which appeared in the JouRNAL 
of the 2d inst., in regard to ‘‘side issues,” 
he says—‘‘I shall never forget the decision 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society in 
1840, for the side issue of Abby Kelley, bear- 
ing on the broader ground.” But this isa 
misapprehension as to what constitutes a 
side issue. The decision referred to was in 
strict adherence to the specific object of the 
American A. 8. Society, namely, the im- 
mediate and unconditional abolition of the 
slave system, and it turned upon this point: 
whether, in the meetings of the Society, a 
padlock should be placed upon the lips of 
its most devoted, efficient, and self-sacrific- 
ing members, and they be prohibited from 
pleading for those in bonds ‘‘as bound with 
them,” and, further, be pronounced dis- 
qualified from serving on any committee, 
solely on account of their womanhood, or 
whether they should be recognized as co- 
equals, and left free to speak or act in be- 
half of the common cause, in accordance 
with their sense of duty and the movings of 
the spirit. The Society felt that, if such 
were to be gagged and fettered, it would 
furnish an occasion for ‘‘even the very 
stones to cry out,” and it decided accord- 
ingly; answering with an emphatic ‘‘No!” 
the appealing interrogation, 

“When woman's heart is bleeding, 

Shall woman’s voice be hushed?” 
Ludicrous and almost incredible as it now 
seems in the altered state of public senti- 
ment respecting the ‘‘appropriate sphere of 
woman,” a formidable secession from the 
American Anti-Slavery Society took place 
at New York in 1840, because one of its 
most valuable members, a woman (in the 
person of Abby Kelley), was placed upona 
business committee!—the seceders immedi- 
ately organizing a hostile national society, 
in whose proceedings no woman was allow- 
ed to participate. : 

Throughout the whole period of its exist- 
ence the American A. 8. Society remained 
true and steadfast to its single aim—never 
allowing any extraneous subject, or any side 
issue, to be decided or discussed upon its 
platform or in any of its publications. 
Whatever their views on other matters, all 
persons were invited to membership who 





believed that immediate emancipation was 





the duty of the master and the right of the 
slave. No other question could have been 
entertained in good faith. 

It is true that, to the decision aforesaid 
in 1849, the mighty movement for the eleva- 
tion and enfranchisement of woman, which 
is pow exciting so much interest and atten- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic, may be 
directly traced, but only as one link in the 
endless chain of events is connected with 
another. Nevertheless, it would have been 
equally improper and divisive for the Anti- 
Slavery Society to have arraigned the 
Church for its subordination of its female 
members, or the State forexcluding women 
from the polls. 

The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion must be equally careful to avoid all 
“side issues,” and to conduct its opera- 
tions on the same distinctive ground. Its 
members elsewhere may discuss what they 
please, and no offence should be taken in 
such an exercise of theirindividual freedom; 
but, associated for a purpose agreed upon 
as a bond of union, they may not transcend 
the limitations of such a relationship by 
seeking to bring irrelevant, incidental, or 
remote issues within their cognizance. 

Let it be understood, however, that it 
will always be strictly in order to criticise 
and rebuke whatever in Church or State, in 
sect or party, arrays itself in hostility to the 
Woman Suffrage Movement. 

Wma. Lioyp Garrison. 
_Roabury, Nov, 14, 1818. 23° 257 tie 
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INJUSTICE TO DR. GOODING. 





At the semi-annual meeting of the Wash- 
ington Homeopathic Medical Society held 
in October last, the name of E. Jeannette 
Gooding, M. D., approved by the Board of 
Censors, and recommended by the Execu- 
tive Committee, was submitted with those 
of several gentlemen, asa candidate for mem- 
bership. No objection was made to the 
male candidates, but to that of Miss Good- 
ing, the only lady, Dr. J. H. Osgood object- 
ed, upon the ground that Dr. Gooding 
practiced clairvoyance. Dr. Gooding de- 
nied the charge. The Society appointed a 
committee to investigate the matter, and to 
report at the next semi-annual meeting of 
the society. 

There is good reason for the belief that 
the ground expressed for the opposition to 
Miss Gooding was not the real one that ex- 
isted. It is well-known that even among 
homeopathic practitioners there are some 
who are jealous of other physicians, of 
their talents, of their success, of their fu- 
ture promise, and who are particularly op- 
posed to women physicians, for no other 
reason than that they are guilty of the 
crimes of having been born women and not 
men, and have an aspiration to become of 
service to the world and to themselves as 
physicians. 

Miss Gooding has. with rare courage and 
perseverance, overcome the hardships of 
poverty and lack of influence and favor, 
and by her own ability made her way up 
till she has acquired an honored position as 
a thorough and competent physician, gained 
an excellent and increasing practice, and 
has great promise of a useful and successful 
career; but has constantly met the opposi- 
tion of afew of those narrow-souled men 
who seem to have forgotten that they were 
born of Woman, and who exert all their 
power to prevent the success and progress 
of those women who are nobly endeavoring, 
in this honorable vocation, to earn an hon- 
est livelihood, and to be of service to hu- 
manity. 

We hope that the Massachusetts Homeo 
pathic Medical Society will have the cour- 
age to prove worthy of its high calling as 
an institution of progress and reform, and 
frown severely upon such narrowness as 
this case seems to indicate. If there is one 
class more than any other in the communi- 
ty that should not only not be discouraged 
and interrupted in their laudable efforts to 
become efficient and able workers, but be 
sustained and aided by all friends of hu- 
manity and human welfare, it is that of the 
women physicians of our country. 

We hope also that Dr. Gooding will re- 
pel all attempts of the Society to prevent 
her using any and all means which in her 
judgment will cure her patients, be they 
clairvoyance, spiritualism, water-cure, allo- 
pathic treatment, or ‘‘herbs.” It is barely 
possible that there may be some intelligence 
and some valuable modes of cure not yet 
fully comprehended even by the officers 
and members of the Massachusetts Homeo- 
pathic Medical Society. 


CHARLES H. CopMAN. 
oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK CITY. 





As the time for the annual fall elections 
approached, the advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage in this city felt that it would be wise 
to ascertain, as far as possible, the views of 
candidates on this question, and then to hold 
a mass meeting to express their sympathies 
with those favoring the cause, and to pro- 
test once more against the exclusion of one- 
half the people from all voice in politics, 

A circular letter was sent to the nominees 
for all the prominent offices in the canvass, 
asking each gentleman to present his views 
on the question of Woman Suffrage, and 
favorable replies were received from a num- 
ber of leading mev. Among these were 





hearty endorsements of the movement from 
both Benj. K. Phelps and Frederic Smythe, 
the Republican and Democratic candidates 
for the office of District Attorney; and Hon. 
Gideon J. Tucker, the national nominee for 
Judge of Court of Appeals, has long been a 
friend of Woman Suffrage, having advocat- 
ed it in the Constitutional Convention of 
1868 and frequently since. 

The two candidates for Mayor, it was re- 
solved to see personally. Mr. Edward 
Cooper when waited upon by a delegation 
consisting of Mrs. Freligle and Mrs. Blake 
was pompous in his refusal. He had no 
sympathy with Woman Suffrage he said, as 
he thought “it would injure the ladies 
themselves."’ When reminded of the broad 
views held by his father, the venerable and 
beloved Peter Cooper, he said he did not 
think with his father on many subjects. Mr. 
Augustus Schell, the other nominee, was 
then written to, and in reply, appointed an 
hour at which he would receive the ladies. 
When the time came Mrs. Slocum, Mrs. 
Freligle and Mrs. Blake drove to his hand- 
some house, where they were most courte- 
ously received by Mr. Schell and his wife 
—they found that the gentleman was in fa- 
vor of all laws ameliorating the condition 
of women, held the broadest views on the 
subject of equality of pay, and was an ad- 
vocate of Universal Suffrage in its widest 
sense. 

On Wednesday evening, Oct. 30, Steinway 
Hall was filled by a large audience in re- 
sponse to the call for a Woman Suffrage 
mass meeting. Among those present there 
was a predominance of gentlemen, but 
there was also a very large number of ladies 
fairly representing the intelligence, the 
fashion and the wealth of the city. 

The platform was occupied by a number 
of ladies and gentlemen among whom were 
Mrs. H. F. Secor, Drs. Abram and Jeannie 
Lozier, Messrs. Mundy and Gibbs the well- 
known temperance advocates, Mr. A. O. 
Willcox the old anti-slavery agitator, and 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Thompson. Mrs. 
Clemence 8. Lozier, M. D., presided with 
her usual gentle dignity, and made a brief 
address, pointing out that the necessity for 
Woman’s moral influence was constantly 
on the increase, and spoke feelingly of the 
struggle in which we were engaged which 
we felt it to be our conscientious duty to 
continue. 

Mrs. Devereux Blake followed, reviewing 
the attitude of the present political parties 
on the question of Woman Suffrage, and 
showing that although no one party was 
yet committed to it, yet many men of all 
parties were advocates of our reform. She 
then urged the friends of the cause to vote 
for those men who favored it, without regard 
to other party affiliations, and said that 
men could do this conscientiously now be- 
cause there was at this moment no vital is- 
sue between the parties. 

Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl then read the 
resolutions, the most of which were general 
in their character, recapitulating the in- 
creasing need of the ballot as a protection 
for women, and urging friends of Suffrage 
to vote for those men, without regard to 
party, who were in favor of the reform. 
Thus far the resolutions were passed with- 
out any especial excitement, but when the 
resolutions endorsing special nominations 
were reached the men in the audience made 
them the occasion of demonstrating their 
political views. There was in consequence 
some confusion, until Mrs. Lozier suggested 
that a vote on the direct question of Wo- 
man Suffrageshould be taken. In response 
to this about half the audience rose and 
good-natured enthusiasm was restored. 

Mrs. Helen M. Slocum then spoke on the 
importance of greater freedom for the moth- 
ers of the race, that so long as they were 
dwarfed, the race must suffer. 

Gen. Edward M. Lee, formerly Governor 
of Wyoming Territory, then spoke of the 
results of Suffrage in that State, giving an 
interesting account of the practical work- 
ings of the reform and its entire success. 

Mrs. Cynthia Leonard, of Chicago, first 
president of the Chicago Sorosis, made a 
brief address on the political aspects of Wo- 
man Suffrage 

Mrs. Marie K. A. Benchley, of Ithaca, 
the well known advocate of Woman’s right 
to a voice in the Episcopal Church, said a 
few impressive words, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Of course the whole labor of the past few 
weeks has been undertaken simply as agita- 
tion, and, as such, it has been eminently 
successful, having pointedly called the at- 
tention of men of all parties to the question. 

L. D. B. 


——--- eme 


MRS. DUDLEY AT SOUTH BOSTON. 


The South Boston Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation held its November meeting on 
Wednesday evening, the sixth, at the house 
of Mrs. Newell, on Broadway, near M. 
Street, a home which has often been opened 
for this cause, though the members of the 
asscoeiation missed from their ranks the 
face of Miss Lizzie Newell, one of its active 
workers, who is absent on a voyage round 
Cape Horn to the Sandwich Islands. About 
this time Miss Newell is nearing San Fran- 
cisco. We regret to know that she has 
suffered continuously from seasickness 
during the trip. 

The essay at this meeting was read by 








Mrs. Marion V. Dudley. It was exquisite. 
ly worded, and reminded one in its delicate 
diction of some rare vase. The paper closed 
with a graphic picture of a woman handling, 
for the first time, a span of fleet horses, ap 
experience illustrative of the ability t 
guide society which Woman must attain. 
Woman need no longer be silent in church 
or state, when she grasps the culture need 
ful for life’s perfect work. 

To this culture woman was urged by in. 
direction, not through exhortation, but by 
wise presentation of defects and possibjji. 
ties. Mrs. Dudley’s allusions to Bible 
words, and the new interpretation which 
science gives to old doctrines, betrayed 
fresh insight into spiritual truth. 

The presiding officer, Rev. J. H. Wiggin, 
called upon the essayist’s husband, Rey. 
Dr. Dudley, of the Parker Fraternity, who 
followed in the same line of thought, be. 
lieving in Woman’s werk, but insisting that 
choice should be exercised and that Woman 
is best elevated by the best work. 

Judge Burnham, Miss Blacker, the chair. 
man, and a few others, continued the con. 
versation in a pleasant, critical way for ap 
hour. 

It was voted to give ten dollars to the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa. 
tion, to assist in defraying the expenses of 
delegates to Indianapolis for the annua) 
meeting of the American Association. 

The meeting December 3, is to be with 
Miss Baxter, 377 Broadway, and William 
Lloyd Garrison has consented to give some 
recollections of his noble career, before ad 
journment. Miss Mary L. Howard read 
some verses by Mr. Garrison on the Wo 
man Question, after the pattern of Burns’ 
‘‘A Man’s a Man for a’ that.” w. 





oe 
ORIGIN OF GUVERNMENT., 

It was the theory of Aristotle that gov 
ernments were coeval with humanity, be- 
ginning with the family relation. Of course 
he was in no modern sense an evolutionist 
but accepted the idea of a family ready 
made by the creating hand, and placed 
where its relations became parental to al) 
the races of men. 

In this relation, man, who represented 
strength and aggressive force, was the war. 
rior and hunter; woman, the representative 
of necessity and sympathy, became the 
nursing mother, and the laborious producer 
of such supplies as would sustain her de- 
fenders and her offspring, and shiela them 
from the inclemencies of the elements so 
pitiless to their nakedness and hunger 
The savages of to-day are a living illustra 
tion; the men are warriors, legislators, and 
factors. But the women are admitted to 
their councils, and hold the traditions of 
the tribes, and when the young braves are 
to be taught the legendary lore of their 
race, they must goto the ancient crones, 
and learn from their lips all the glory of the 
past. Thus, by crude dependencies, the 
families and tribes subsist, the men as 
guards or warriors, the women as producers 
and sustainers. The hunt is only a species 
of warfare with them, and hence is sup 
posed to belong to the man’s domain, but 
the spoils are laid upon the shoulders of the 
women, Having passed out of the domain 
of savage barbarism, the conditions of liv 
ing are so changed that man represents 
other than warlike energies. Invention and 
discovery, two mighty hunters before the 
Lord, have brought the elements into such 
tame subjection, that service is rendered in 
right royal state, even in the homes of the 
humblest. The chariots of Chaldean heroes 
were not more grand than the plows, and 
planters, and mowers, and reapers, and 
threshers of the present time. Nor could the 
old parable of women grinding at the mil! 
be again used for illustration. Such mighty 
enginery as now grinds our corn and bolts 
our wheat, and such skilled labor as makes 
the bread, is something wonderful to con- 
template. Our implements of warfare are 
also produced on such a vast scale that they 
seem to be the work of Titans rather than 
men. Men and women in these days of 
subjugated force, seem relegated again to 
the garden, where, together, they dress the 
flowers and render homage to beauty and 
luxury, rather than to grovel with the piti- 
ful necessities of former times. Now it 
would seem that the release of man from 
his chipping of arrowheads, and his raids 
for plunder, should also lead to an equa! 
change of condition on the part of his help 
meet. If he has risen from his low estate 
to walk forth acrowned king, should not 
his wife be also a queen, a helper in the 
new order, even as she was in the old, 4 
coérdinate in those relations that concern 
her well-being and that of the nation of 
which she is an integral part. Does ber 
share in the continued relations of parent 
and child, hinder her from sharing’in the 
highest thoughts and the chiefest responsi 
bilities of her nation, as well as her family? 
Even in the days of the Patriarchs, it was 
said that the child who should become the 
founder of the most sacred race, the one 
destined through ages of night to hold the 
lamp of truth, never so degenerated that it 
lost the ten great commandments upon 
which the civil polity of the world has 
builded itself, should be the son of the free 
woman or princess, not of the bond woman 
or slave. 


—— 
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It is so imminently in the interests of the 
family and of posterity, that the woman 
shall be glorious in her strength, and har- 
monious in her nature, that it is one of the 
marvels of inconsistency belonging to our 
time, one of those strange minglings of iron 
with miry clay, that women are permitted 
to be educated, and yet are held in the most 
absolute political subjection. 

While no provisiou was made for her ed- 
ucation, and her absolute ignorance of af- 
fairs made it necessary to recommend her 
to ‘‘ask her husband at home,” even on re- 
ligious questions, her political subjection 
was in harmony with her mental subservi- 
ency. Butsince women have come to offer 
to the wise men of to-day such suggestions 
in political economy as to demand their ad- 
miration and acceptance, like Harriet Mar- 
tineau and others of our time, is it not ab- 
surd that we should even now, be degging 
for the right to secure to our nation such 
laws as shall tend to purity, temperance, 
and wise economy? H. M. T. C. 

i od 
MORAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 





The Moral Education Association met at 
the residence of Mrs. M. J. Cole, No. 40 
Union Park, Nov. 9th, and the parlors were 
filled by an earnest and attentive audience. 
Mary Safford Blake, M. D., addressed the 
meeting on the subject of ‘‘Literature for 
Children,” extending her remarks to the 
kindred subjects of art, music and home 
surroundings. 

Literary advantages as obtained from 
public libraries and periodicals are, as com- 
pared with those of only afew years ago, 
vastly superior. Forty years ago there 
were but few public libraries and those ina 
few of the largest cities; now nearly every 
little village boasts of its public library and 
perhaps reading-room. The Western States 
are not as abundantly supplied with literary 
advantages as New England, but are mak- 
ing rapid strides in this direction. 

The improvement in the quality in many 
respects equals the increase in quantity. 
The art of illustrating has been greatly de- 
veloped within the last twenty years. The 
illustrated periodicals and standard literary 
and scientific works are far superior to 
those of forty years ago, und this is especi- 
ally true of all literature for children. For- 
ty years ago illustrations in books were 
few, meagre, poor, and oftentimes grotesque. 
What middle-aged person does not recollect 
the quaint and ludicrous pictures of little 
boysand girls that were in the old-fashioned 
picture books, which were the admiration 
of his youthful fancy? A few years ago the 
writers of children’s books were few and 
not especially gifted; now it has become a 
special literary department, and many of 
the most talented writers of the age give 
their best efforts to it. 

Parallel with the increase in quantity has 
been the increase of facilities for distribu 
tion through the mails. This has brought 
one serious and widespread evil—the vile 
and trashy finds as ready access to the 
masses as does the pure and good, and for 
those who have not the sense to discrimi 
nate between them there is no defence. 
Children in the street, in schools, and in 
homes where there is no supervision of the 
reading of children by parents, obtain and 
greedily devour the highiy colored and sen- 
sational dime novel and story paper, and 
their minds become filled with impossible 
ideals of life; they dream of becoming 
princes and queens, heroes and heroines, 
who will meet with thrilling events such as 
are described in this class of novels. 

The reading for children should contain 
nothing that is sensational, or excites the 
emotions of dread, fear, hate or horror. 
The sense of beauty, love, justice, kindness 
and truth in the impressible age of child- 
hood is keenly alive, and can be stimulated 
with both advantage and pleasure to the 
child. Little poems containing some sweet 
or beautiful moral are especially adapted to 
children, and the harmony of rhythm and 
rhyme accords well with their emotional 
and susceptible natures. 

The reading habit becomes one of the 
greatest safeguards for the young when 
thrown out into’ the world alone, and far 
from home. A book or newspaper will 
keep a young man or woman at home, who 
would have no resource without them, ex- 
cept in the street or with idle companions. 
To those whose reading is select and varied, 
it gives culture and a well-informed mind. 
To the aged and infirm it is their greatest 
solace. 

Pictures, music, flowers and all that is 
beautiful has a powerful forming influence 
on the minds of children. Cultivate in 
them a sense of beauty and truth in all 
things, and “they will naturally abhor all 
that is evil. 





——_——- eo 
KATE CAMERON, ARTIST. 
Epirors JourNaAL:—By the Woman's 
JOURNAL of Sept. 28, which reached me 
yesterday, 1 learned some sadly interesting 
details concerning the death of my friend 
Kate Cameron, the artist. It wrung my 
heart to find from Ella Page’s communica. 
tion that Miss Cameron died, not only ina 
public hospital, but utterly without a friend 
to receive her parting breath and to close 
her eyes in their eternal sleep. 





Why she died so friendless I cannot un- 
derstand, for she had a wide circle of ac 
quaintances in Paris, and 1 could mention 
many names whose owners called them- 
selves her friends when she had a cheery 
little studio on the Boulevard Clichy, and 
received all who sought her, with ready 
welcome and pleasant speech. Where was 
A. the architect, that Kate Cameron—whose 
studio was one of his favorite visiting places 
—should die alone, and her poor, worn 
body escape the dissecting knife only by 
the accident of a friend’s opportune arriy- 
al from England? Where was B. the pain- 
ter, whose pictures Kate Cameron sought 
so generously to sell for her friend when 
the wolf was at her own door, shut out from 
a studio full of unsold paintings? Where 
were they all—the laughing and chatty 
company that I met so often in that little 
room on Saturday afternoons, when the ar- 
tist’s week’s work was done and she was at 
home to her friends? 

Miss Cameron was the last friend I saw 
when I left Paris in March. She was then 
complaining of ill-health, and bore its traces 
upon her face, but 1 never dreamed that 
cancer had developed itself in her body, or 
my parting with her would have been less 
gay than it was. ‘Ah! you are going to 
Rome,” she said, ‘‘while I stay here and 
wait. I cannot even stay and work! Hap- 
py you, going to see the Vatican and old 
Rome, but perhaps my time will come too, 
some day.” And now her time has come, 
and although she never saw the Vatican and 
old Rome, all the old and new cities of the 
world have become the same to her; all the 
art histories and traditions; all visible ex- 
pression and invisible spirit of the art to 
which she gave her life and which gave to 
her, in return, pain and sorrow,—all, every- 
thing is a tale that is told. 

When | bade her good-bye in her studio 
she was working, in intervals of pain, upon 
a little Still Life, which she called ‘‘A Cup 
of Tea.” 1 saw how patiently and with 
what noble faith and courage she was la- 
boring, and knowing that almost all of her 
year’s work was still unsold, I almost won- 
dered that she did not fcld her hands and 
see what would come of idleness when indus- 
try was so poorly paid. I knew that a Still 
Life upon the easel of a figure painter usu- 
ally tells a dreary story, the story of the 
empty purse which forbids the luxury and 
delight of live models til] the dawning of a 
happier day, and I felt a sincere admiration 
for the brave struggling woman who bore 
poverty, and ill-health without a murmur 
and still worked on. I presume that little 
Still Life was never finished, and that the 
last stroke of her brush was there. 

Miss Cameron’s struggle was a long and 
joyless one. Yet she fell with her armor 
on and her face tothe foe. Not two min- 
utes’ walk from her studio lived, until last 
year, a famous French artist. His pictures 
were always well hung in the Salon and one 
of them I believe had received the exceeding 
great reward of successful merit, to be 
bought by the nation and hung in the Lux 
embourg gallery. Engravings of his pic- 
tures are all over the country, and when he 
died an immense concourse of the leading 
literary men and artists of France carried 
him to his grave. Yet in the prime of life 
and the fullness of strength this famous 
French artist blew out his cowardly brains 
for discouragement, leaving his mistress to 
the care of his frierds, as he retreated pol- 
troon-like, from before a comparative 
sternness of fate, which sternness would 
have been a smiling God-speed to a daunt- 
less woman like Kate Cameron. 

She was a warm friend of her sex, a title 
which, alas, cannot be given to all women. 
She was what is called ‘‘strong-minded” in 
a quiet and womanly way, as well as val- 
iantly strong-armed in grasping such oppor- 
tunity for art study as the world reluctant- 
ly yields to women. She was the first or 
second American woman who entered the 
Julien mixed class just after the Franco- 
Prussian war, when its doors were first 
thrown open to women at twice the price 
that men pay to enter therein, anc has thus 
been the means of helping many a poor and 
ambitious student on in the thorny path of 
art which else had been not only thorny, 
but set thick with fatal pitfalls. ‘I did 
not like it” Ihave heard her say. ‘‘l would 
almost rather have died, the first evening 
that I attended the class, but it was that or 
nothing for me, and I had to do it or give 
up art forever! And what would my life 
have been worth to me then?” 

She had just gone through the siege of 
Paris and the wild scenes of the Commune 
—coming out from that frightful tempest 
absolutely penniless. I remember hearing 
her describe the almost anguish she felt one 
morning during the maddest of the tumult 
when she heard that the Louvre had been 
burned. ‘‘All those priceless paintings!” she 
said, “the world robbed of what worlds 
could not replace! I could not endure the 
thought that the report might be true. I 
could not bear the suspense, so, in spite of 
all warnings and entreaties, all threats and 
expostulations, I put on my hat and ran past 
the Communist guards who screamed after 
me like mad, up the Boulevard through 
smoke and flame, with the sound of not dis- 
tant cannonading in my ears, and never 
stopped till I got to the corner where, when 
I turned, the glorious Louvre would meet 





my eyes either rearing its walls proudly to 
the sky, or in ashes. I caught my breath, 
my heart beat violently, I ran and turned 
the corner with my eyes shut, I opened 
them suddenly, and there, there it was, 
whole and safe; and then I cried like a 
great baby for joy.” 

A year or more ago in the ‘‘Silly Season” 
when the fashionables were out of town, 
the millinery business dull, the Sulon closed, 
and no Anonyma’s establishment to be sold 
at auction, a certain Parisian correspond- 
ent of an American newspaper, to fill out 
her pages, even in the unhappy manner of 
poor Mantalini’s ‘‘demnition grind,” made 
a violent and scandalous assault upon the 
American women art-students of Paris. 

Miss Cameron, as one of the pioneers of 
art study for American women in Paris, 
knew that she was one of the shameless 
American females held up to public scorn 
for having left home and friends and rush- 
ed wildly over the sea to seize the leading 
Parisian artists by the throat and force them 
to open their studios, that the shameless 
American female, in company with jeering 
and scoffing men, might gaze upon the nude 
human figure and be happy. Naturally her 
indignation was great, but I remember notic- 
ing even then how swiftly her thoughts 
turned from her own wrongs to rest upon 
those of other women. 

‘Just think” she said, ‘‘how many ambi- 
tious and gifted girls there may be at home 
in America, longing and striving to come 
to Paris for study, whose families and 
friends wil] be influenced by that false let- 
ter to refuse them all sanction and help, and 
thus they be forever baffled of their heart’s 
desire and thrown back in empty and use- 
less lives.” 

And now Kate Cameron is dead—some 
would say, conquered in her fight. But 
not so, say I. Our lives belong not to our- 
selves alone but also to our race, and though 
the pain, the sorrow, the disappointment 
were hers, the lesson of her fortitude and 
faith is ours, and she was not beaten, for 
her influence may hold up other hands till 
they conquer in the same fight. Had she 
her choice now between another life such 
as she has just left, with all its weariness 
and its stings, and an easy, common-place, 
purposeless career, void of any uprising 
thoughts or wide-reaching sympathies, | 
truly believe she would choose the first, 
even with its sad ending. And thusI say 
she was not beaten, she only died. It was 
the famous French artist who was beaten, 


and met a craven’s death. 
MARGARET BERTHA WRIGBT. 
Naples, Italy, October 16, 1878. 


——_—__—_—_ ee —__—__—_—__—_ 
IN MEMORIAM, 
MISS MARY WILLIAMS. 

Miss Mary Williams, who died in this 
town on Friday of last week, was in the 
nineticth year of her age, having been born 
in Easton on the twelfth day of January, 
A. D,, 1789, her birth antedating, by 
more than three months, the first inaugura- 
tion of Washington as President of the Uni- 
ted States. She was the daughter of Stimp- 
son and Mary (Blackman) Williams. She 
improved all the advantages which the 
schools of her earlier days afforded, and for 
several terms attended an Academy in 
Providence. She subsequently taught school 
in her native town, for twenty years. The 
late Messrs. Oakes and Oliver Ames were 
members of her school, several winters. 
Miss Williams afterwards removed to Bos- 
ton, and there taught one of the public 
schools for thirty years. She was very suc- 
cessful as a teacher, her school being con- 
sidered, by the Committee, a model, and 
upon their invitation was frequently visited 
by distinguished strangers. She resigned 
her school in the year 1856, after having 
been engaged for more than one-half of a 
century in the laborious and exacting pro- 
fession of teaching. Miss Williams was 
one of the constituent members of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, then worship- 
ping on Winter Street. She was eminent 
for her zeal and interest in the many mis- 
sionary and charitable objects connected 
with the church. She was tenderly attach- 
ed te her pastor, the late Rev. Dr. Rogers. 
Since leaving Boston Miss Williams has re- 
sided with her relatives in this town, and in 
Fall River. Like a sheaf of wheat fully 
ripe, she has now been gathered to her 
fathers, and has left behind her the record 
of a well spent and useful life. —Middleboro 
Gazette. 

MRS. SALLIE M. BAKER. 

At Cobden, Union Co., Illinois, on the 21st 
of October, died Mrs. Sallie M. Baker, wife 
of Col. Garrett Baker, formerly of Wiscon- 
sin. Mrs. Baker was the daughter of Mr. 
Martin Mitchel, formerly of St. Lawrence 
Co., New Yors. A co-worker with Ger- 
ritt Smith and Myron Holly and others of 
the noble confessors who dared to rebuke 
the slave power, even though by it they 
should be cast out of the church, and their 
names decried as evil. In this school, the 
daughter grew to womanhood, imbibing 
the spirit of her father. and seeking to carry 
out his purposes. She was a kind and 
faithful friend to the emancipated slave, 
and a most earnest worker in the Temper- 
ance cause. She was a thorough believer 
in Woman’s right to the suffrages of a free 
government, and never failed to speak and 
act in its behalf. H. M, T. C. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Thursday the 28th inst., 1s appointed as a 
day of Thanksgiving, State and national, 

Thirty States held their election on Tues- 
day of last week. Not a woman voted in 
any one of them. 





Senator Sargent, who returned to Wash- 
ington eight or ten days since, is lying very 
ill of malarial fever. 


The jury on the mustards of all nations at 
the Paris Exhibition consisted of twelve 
gentlemen and twelve ladies. 


James E. Ayliffe, the ringer of Trinity 
chimes, is dead. The bells he loved so 
well should sound his requiem. 


Wendell Phillips goes West soon for a 
protructed tour, and will return toward the 
end of December, to speak here. 


The Rev. W. H. H. Murray’s gun burst 
while he was shooting ducks recently near 
his residence at Madison, Conn., badly shat- 
tering his right hand. 


The President of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association has received from Gen. 
Garibaldi an acknowledgment of his election 
as an honorary member. 


The young women of Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, voted on election day, with 
this result: Miner, 1; Abbott, 1; Butler, 6; 
Talbot, 58. No doubt how this school 
stands. 


The Beacon of Progress edited by Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart, in Indianapolis, has 
changed its name to the Woman's Tribune, 
and added that of Florence M. Adkinson as 
one of the editors and proprietors. 


The southern and western portions of 
Maynooth Catholic College Dublin, Ireland, 
have been destroyed. The portion of the 
building containing the library was attacked 
by the flames, but all the valuable books 
were saved, 


John Bright’s daughter has just been 
married to ason of the late Admiral Curry, 
The ceremony was that used by the Society 
of Friends. The bride being still in mourn- 
ing for her mother, wore a dress and bonnet 
of gray satin. 

Bayard Taylor's ‘Prince Deukalion” will 
be ready in about three weeks at Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.’s, Joseph Cook’s ‘Con- 
science,” and the volume of sermons by 
George Putnam are promised. The house 
is printing a new edition of Mrs. Clement’s 
‘*Painters, Sculptors, etc.” 


Springfield, Mass, has a committee of 
ladies, whose duty it is to visit and inspect 
all the city institutions, almshouse, hospitals, 
etc., and suggest such changes as they may 
think necessary in their administration. 
They have just made their report, filling 
over a column of the Republican. 


As for many years past, the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, Boylston street, will 
this year give a real Thanksgiving Day din- 
ner to those members who are by distance 
or for other reasons deprived of the privi- 
lege of being with kindred and friends for 
the day. The dinner wi!l be served in the 
Union Hall. 


Cleopatra’s Needle is now in its place on 
the Thames embankment, and is the great 
attraction to a crowd of sight-seers from 
morning till evening. The effect is better 
than I had anticipated. What puzzles most 
persons is, whether it is securely fixed on 
the granite pedestal. The base of the pil- 
lar, which is much abraded, simply rests on 
the granite support without any apparent 
fastening. There may be concealed bolts 
insuring the solidity of the whole; as it is, 
the fear is lest the obelisk should topple 
over. 


A Berlin professor applying tests to 611 
women, found only one in 122 color-blind 
(the proportion of the color-blind among 
men is one in every twenty); Dr. Jeffries 
found but one color-blind girl among 302 
students at Wellesley College, while among 
the students and professors of Harvard and 
Amherst the proportion of color-blind was 
one in twenty-two; or to put it in another 
way, among 1021 college men he found for- 
ty-six color-blind; among 1025 college and 
high school girls only one deficient in the 
chromatic sense. 





The Woman's Club of Orange, N. J., 
held a meeting recently at the house of Mrs. 
Dyckman on Day street, for the purpose of 
listening to a paper on ‘‘Women’s Clubs,” 
prepared for and read before the late Wo- 
man’s Congress by Miss Alice Fletcher of 
New York. The spacious parlors were 
crowded with members of the Club and in- 
vited guests, among whom were many gen- 
tlemen, glad to share for the moment the 
advantages of an association to which they 
are not permitted to belong. Mrs D. N. 
Ropes, President of the Club, occupied the 
chair, and introduced Miss Fletcher, who 
read a paper. 


A colossal statue of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt has lately been cast with great success 
in the Royal foundry at Munich. This 
statue bas been designed by a German 
sculptor—Herr von Miller—to be set up at 
St. Louis. It represents the great geogra- 
pher in the vigor of life, standing in a lean- 
ing posture against the stump of a tree, and 
holding a map in his right hand. His fig- 
ure measures three and a half metres in 
height, and is to be set on a stone pedestal 
—now in course of construction at St. Louis 
—which will raise it still more. The mon- 
ument is the gift of Mr. Henry Shaw, of 
St. Louis, to his native town. 


A bright-eyed, golden-haired little boy of 
four arrived at Chicago last week. Round 
his neck was a ribbon, to which was attach- 
ed a card inscribed, ‘‘To the Masonic Fra- 
ternity—Forward the Orphan to San Fran- 
cisco. Howard Association, New Orleans.” 
The child was the last survivor of the fami- 
ly of Mr. Henry E. Wilcox, a prominent 
merchant of New Orleans; his father and 
mother and four brothers and sisters had 
died of yellow-fever. The ladies of the 
Palmer House cared for him and petted him, 
and in the afternoon the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad managers ‘‘forward- 
ed the orphan” on the second stage of his 
journey of 3,300 miles, 


A copy of the Illustrated Australian News 
has been received from the office of the 
Royal Commission for Victoria, Paris Ex- 
hibition. 1t contains a series of engravings 
representing the more important buildings, 
manufactures and works at Melbourne, and 
some of the other towns of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. Among them will be found a view 
of Melbourne, and of the buildings now in 
the course of construction for the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, which is to be held in 
that city in 1880. The newspaper also con- 
tains a short but interesting account, in 
French and English, of the colony, its bis- 
tory, its climate, its institutions, and the 
advantages which it offers to colonists, 


At Augusta, Ga., the Confederate monu- 
ment, the work of the Ladies’ Memorial As- 
sociation, was unveiled in the presence of a 
vast concourse. Governor Colquitt, Alex- 
ander H. Stephens and other distinguished 
citizens were present. The monument is 
seventy-six fect high, was made in Italy, and 
is said to be one of the handsomest in the 
country. The statue of a Confederate sol- 
dier is at the top, and four statues—Lee, 
Jackson, Walker and Cobb—twenty feet 
from thé base. Several Confederate battle- 
flags were displayed on the stand in front of 
the monument. The star-spangled banner 
and the Confederate flag were blended and 
surmounted by an olive-fringed streamer 
with the word ‘‘Peace.” 











DR. DIO LEWIS'S: 
TURKISH BATHS, 


17 Beacon Street, 
BosTon. 

17 Beacon Street. 
RENOVATED AND REFITTED ; 
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HOW SHE MANAGED HER MISSION 
SCHOOL CLASS. 


Thekla’s Sunday class took proportions 
which surprised her, and led to some results 
which she had not anticipated. 

Acting on an old formula of Mr. Ing- 
ham’s that a little of the Bible well tasted is 
worth more than a great deal swallowed in 
bulk without tasting, she limited severely 
the Bible-reading of the ‘‘hobble-de-hoys,” 
boy-men or man-boys. who had strayed into 
the school, and had been assigned to her. 
They read in sequence a psalm or other 
such passage as she assigned, and then she 
and they together, on the spot, committed 
one verse to memory. This was the whole 
ecclesiastical lesson of their second meeting. 
Rather to her surprise, all the youths of the 
first Sunday were present, and three or four 

more, some of a higher social class and 
some of a lower than those of the first as- 
sembling. 

These exercises did not last ten minutes. 
Then, to. the surprise of all concerned, 
Thekla turned to the boy who had, perhaps, 
rather the best address and bearing of the 
party, and asked if he had the ‘“‘New York 
Ledger’ she had lent to him. Brinsmade 
produced it, and at her request, read one of 
the shorter scraps, describing, in a bright 
way, the ‘“‘hoodlums” of San Francisco. 

How many of the class had ever been at 
San Francisco? 

One tall, shy, lonely-looking boy had 
been,—found himself to his surprise a hero 
—and much more to his surprise, was en- 
gaged in telling of a trade he had made 
with some Chinamen, before he really knew 
he was ‘“‘speaking in meeting.” Thekla 
produced a San Francisco newspaper and 
set two or three boys looking for China- 
men’s advertisements. Then she brought 
out “Two Years Before the Mast,” and 
another boy, who read sufficiently well, 
though in a certain oratorical tone, read 
the passages she had marked, describing 
the shipping of hides—on the heads of men 
—on that very coast. She produced also 
Forbes’s ‘‘California” with its quaint litho- 
graphs of the ‘‘missions,” a picture of San 
Francisco among the rest, in days when 
nobody supposed a great city was to grow 
up there. Question followed question, 

some of’ which she could, and some of 
which she could not, answer. Of ships and 
sailors she knew more than most of these 
canal and river-bred boys, always with the 
exception of the pale traveler. She an- 
swered such questions as she could; she 
confessed ignorance when there was need; 
and, by the time the hour was over, and the 
closing bell rang, her whole class was in 
eager talk. Thekla told the pale sailor-boy 
and one or two others of the most intelli- 
gent, that if they cared to know more about 
the hoodlums or the Chinamen, they might 
come out to her father’s house Monday 
evening. 

She fell in with Mr. Anstice, the fright- 
ened little assistant, on her way out of the 
vestry, and he ventured to ask what was 
the magic by which she had controlled these 
youngsters, and Thekla told him. He 
started a little when he found what had 
been the subjects of conversation, and, in 
rather a priggish vein, cautioned Thekla 
not to let the exercise become too ‘‘secular.”’ 

Thekla did not mean to be snubbed. “I 
suppose our first object in the schools,” 
said she, ‘‘is to show these boys and girls 
that somebody cares for them. If they 
learn that, the rest will follow.—H# HZ. 
Hale's Serial in Sunday Afternoon. 


+o 


A MISSION OF COOKERY. 





MISS JULIET CORSON TO BEGIN THE EDU- 
CATION OF THE SOUTH AND WEST IN DO- 
MESTIC ECONOMY, 

General John Eaton, ‘Commissioner of Education. 
Dear Str:—I venture to ask your help 

in an important educational matter of gen- 

eral public interest, and trust you will af- 
ford me such assistance as lies in your 
power. 

I have been, as you are aware, engaged for 
the past four years in the training of young 
women and girls in domestic economy, 
numbering among my pupils many ladies 
of our wealthiest families. The results of 
this instruction have so successfuliy covered 
the local field of cookery in the Northeast- 
ern States that I am in receipt of many 
communications urging me to adapt some 
of my special methods to the Southern and 
Western portions of our country. In con- 
sequence of marked social changes attend- 
ant on the civil war, a radical alteration is 
taking place in this'department. In doing 
this work 1 desire to combine other rudi- 
mentary economical principles with the 
culinary excellence of local dishes. In or- 
der to proceed intelligently I must depend 
largely on the kindness of persons best in- 
formed in regard to the opportunities for 
organizing cooking-schools and upon those 
best informed in regard to the specialities 
of the dietary. 

In connection with this subject I venture 
to apply to you. Will you please aid me 
in communicating with these persons in 
order that 1 may ask for information in re- 
gard to the desirableness of establishing 
cooking-schools, and (2) that I may ask 
them for information concerning the follow- 
ing points: 

J. Definite lists of the principal foods in 


local use and their average market prices. 

2. Accurate receipts for the preparation 
of such materials in popular dishes. 

8. Receipts for favorite local dishes and 
their names. 

4. General information bearing on the 


subject. 

I shall consider such information of the 
greatest value to me in the preparation of 
the work I propose to issue, not for the use 
of families only, but also for the guidance 
of instructors in cooking in different parts 
of the country. 

With assurances of high esteem, I am, 
respectfully yours, JULIET CoRSON, 

Superintendent New York Cooking-School. 
Office of the New York Cooking-School, 35 
East Seventeenth Street (Union Square). 

[ Circular. ] 


Srr:—l beg to call your attention to the 
inclosed copy of a letter received from Miss 
Juliet Corson, the Superintendent of the 
New York Cooking-School. I hope you 
may be able to make some valuable sugges 
tions for her on one or more topics of special 
importance to her work. 

iss Corson’s ability, culture, wisdom in 
forming and executing her plans, her emin- 
ent qualifications in the theory and practice 
of cooking and her success in organizing and 
conducting the school in New York City 
and in preparing manuals upon the subject 
of cooking, give the best possible assurance 
that whatever information you can afford 
her upon points of her inquiry will be ad- 
vantageously used. 

Any suggestions you may make for her 
use can be sent to this office in the inclosed 
envelope and will be forwarded to her. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Joun Eaton, Commissioner, 
Per C. W. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 

cation Washington, D. C., Aug. 31, 1878. 

> —_—_- 
LETTER FROM BOSTON. 





The long summer vacations are over, and 
the year’s work has fairly begun in the city. 
All the poor, and the beggars and the tramps 
have struggled in some way through the 
dull season, and the ignorant have got on as 
they best could, digesting perhaps the mul- 
titudinous teachings of last winter. Strange 
as it seems, philanthropy, like business, has 
its dull times, and they nearly coincide with 
those of business. The poor we have al- 
ways with us, means practically that we 
have them with us from the middle of Octo- 
ber to the first of July; it is a good thing 
that the alms-giving year is no longer; and 
that people are thrown on their own re- 
sources during the summer. Summer beg- 
gars are numerous, but they give one the 
idea of shiftlessness and dissipation rather 
than of unavoidable poverty; the raggedest 
tramps reek with whiskey and tobacco; and 
women carefully pick over the food they re- 
ceive, leaving by the doorsteps of unoccu- 
pied houses large piles of good bread, grid- 
dle cakes, and sometimes fruit, while in 
their well-filled bags and baskets they take 
away only what is of greater value or more 
to their taste. Gleaners after the regular 
harvesters of cold food might pick up a 
good deal. One of thesad noticeable things 
here is the great increase of smoking among 
little children; small boys used to smoke pa- 
per, sweet fern, or some other youthful sub- 
stitute for tobacco; now they have taken to 
very small clay pipes filled with the genuine 
weed, and you may see, on the Common, 
sheltered by a tree, one little fellow of six 
or eight years old, giving ‘‘a light” to an- 
other pale and dizzy infant of about the 
same age, and they both swagger off look- 
ing like caricatures ‘n a comic paper; but 
they are something far more serious, and if 
they are not transplanted to another soil, 
will grow up into turbulent and ignorant 
mischief-makers, disgracing the politics and 
imperilling the country of the next genera- 
tion. 

With the intelligent portion of the com- 
munity, the passion for iectures seems to 
grow every year; and the falling leaves are 
hardly more numerous than the advertise- 
mentsand circulars of the educated men and 
women who wish to instruct their fellow 
beings in art, science, literature and travels. 
At the head of these lectures stands the 
unique foundation of the Lowell Institute. 
It begins its winter's gratuitous courses with 
six lectures by Professor William James on 
“The Brain and the Mind,” and twelve by 
the Rev. Selah Merrill on ‘‘Recent Explora- 
tions in the East;” while at the Institute of 
Technology several free courses, from the 
same foundation, are announced by the pro- 
fessors of philosophy, architecture, lan- 
guage, and different departments of science. 
At the Lowell Institute proper a stereopti- 
con and a large blackboard bave become 
important accessories to the lecture. Even 
Professor James illustrated freely and very 
effectively the latest experiments in the 
vivisection of frogs and birds, and the dif- 
ferences of construction in different brains. 
Some of the gigantic pictures on the screen 
were very startling. Mr. James is a singu- 
larly pleasing lecturer on a fascinating sub- 
ject, clear and simple in his statements, and 
entirely interesting; unless he loses, as 
many extemporaneous speakers sometimes 
do, the thread of his argument, and then 
he is nervous and bewildering to the last 
degree, and makes one wonder why any 
public speaker who is subject to such at- 
tacks of absent-mindedness should trust to 
the inspiration of the memory of the mo- 





ment. A manuscript to fall back upon when 


the speaker’s brain-cells or pigeon holes are 
in tumultuous disorder, and he cannot quite 
get at those he wants, would be a great com- 
fort to the hearer, and one would think, to 
the speaker also, who at such times gazes 
despairingly at the clock as if he would cry 
to it, ‘Fly swiftly round, ye wheels of time.” 
Dr. Merrill's lectures are illustrated by a 
series of charming pictures, and one cannot 
help admiring the skill which Mr. Black has 
attained in showing them. His apparatus 
is small, and out of the way, the pictures 
are bright and clear, and follow each other 
with surprising promptness and rapidity. 
These admirable free lectures are fully at- 
tended, but they do not, apparently, inter- 
fere in the least with the day and evening 
courses that are paid for. Mr. John L. 
Stoddard, an accomplished and scholarly 
traveler, who has already received the warm- 
est commendation of his lectures, announ- 
ces six on the ‘‘Art, History and Present 
Appearance of European and Oriental 
Cities;’ Athens, Jerusalem, and Constanti- 
nople offeran a!most fresh field. These lec- 
tures are brilliantly illustrated by dissolving 
views, shown by a ‘‘phaedroscope,” one of 
the late inventions in that line. —Boston Cor- 


respondence Spy. 
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BOSTON WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION. 





Bostonians who read Mr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale’s novels and wish that Heaven had 
made them such a world as that in which 
his characters live and move, too often close 
their eyes to the good work done in their 
own city, and never dream that their daily 
walks take them past the quarters of socie- 
ties working as earnestly for humanity as 
any of Mr. Hale’sclubsor circles. They do 
not change the life of the whole city, be- 
cause Boston is larger than Deritend, but 
their members are as omnipresent as the 
Wadsworth Associates, and each is as ready 
to do something for the cause as were the 
Waldenses to obey the bidding of the Malt- 
ese cross. 

One of these societies is the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, which, 
although not yet two years old, has four 
hundred members, pleasant quarters, a good 
record of good work in the past and a hope- 
ful heart for the future. Its aims are mani- 
fold and hardly indicated by its title; it is 
indeed educational, for it furnishes its mem- 
bers with an opportunity to hear good lec- 
tures and to take lessons at low prices, and 
it also gives them a chance to acquire social 
ease and grace by its weekly receptions, and 
to improve their minds by using its reading 
room and library; it is industrial, because it 
encourages every kind of artistic and useful 
work to which women have ever set their 
hands, but it issomething more. Itsrooms 
are an employment bureau, at which is kept 
a register of all applications from nurses, 
housekeepers, companions and governesses, 
allof whose references are verified by the 
Union. In acorner of one of its parlors is 
a miniature salesroom, in which are dis- 
played medallions in water color on silk, 
pencil drawings, decorated cups and vases, 
plaques, and other articles of pottery, pieces 
of embroidery and crochet work, and a hun. 
dred other specimens of Woman’s skill, 
down to plain sewing. Some of these arti- 
cles are gifts to the society, and are sold for 
its benefit; but the majority are the work of 
women who prefer to dispose of them in 
this way, rather than to sell them at a low 
price to the shopkeepers, as the commission 
charged is only ten per cent. The purely 
philanthropic work of the unior has thus 
far been confined to an agency of direct in- 
formation for strangers, but this winter it 
proposes to take upon itself the task of in- 
terfering between employer and employed 
in cases where manifest injustice exists, and 
to enable poor women to obtain redress for 
the wrong sometimes dune them by insuffi- 
cient and tardy payments. 

All of these different kinds of work are 
really included in the declaration of the 
Second Article of the Constitution that the 
object of the Union is to increase fellowship 
among women, with the purpose of promot- 
ing the best practical methods for securing 
their educational, industrial and social ad- 
vancement. The general feeling between 
the officers of the Union and its members, 
and between the class of the latter who 
work for the Union and the class for whom 
it works, is very cordial and pleasant, and 
few who have entered its ranks in either 
capacity have left them. 

Although it has not yet completed its 
second year, the union has four hundred 
members, a small, well-chosen library, a 
well-furnished reading table, and cosey 
rooms at No. 4 Park Street. From nine in 
the morning till eight in the evening these 
rooms are open, and the patient superin- 
tendent is at her desk ready to receive ap- 
plications for employment, to take the 
names of new members, to direct sirangers, 
or to chat with guests who stray in to read 
or to ask questions. In this last work she 
is assisted by the attendant member of the 

Hospitality Committee, and by any of the 
other officers who may happen to be pres- 
ent. At eleven o'clock the Employment 
Committee meets, and for an hour the 
rooms present a busy scene. All applica- 
tions for employment must pass through 





the hands of this committee, and also all 


those of persons having places to fill, and 
the ladies composing it have no lack of 
work. In the afternoon the place is more 
quiet. Now and then a visitor drops in 
with an indefinite idea that No. 4 Park 
Street is the headquarters of everything wo 
manly, and asks for the Woman’s Club or 
the woman’s branch of something or other, 
and, finding out her mistake, makes a few 
inquiries, and goes away enlightened. A 
poor woman comes in with a bit of old 
fashioned embroidery, on the materials of 
which she has spent more than she can af- 
ford, and asks to leave it for sale, and per- 
haps, before the day is done, somebody as 
old as herself purchases it from sheer kind 
liness. A pretty girl, anxious to work, 
but as helpless as Gwendoline Harleth, con- 
fides her wishes to the superintendent, or a 
distracted widower with five children ap- 
plies for a housekeeper, and pooh-poohs the 
Union and all its works Decause he is told to 
call between eleven and twelve. In the 
evening the scene varies. Monday, the 
Committee on Hygiene and Physical Cult- 
ure entertains the Union, that is to say, they 
find somebody to talk about the topics un- 
der their charge, Friday evening a French 
class meets, and Wednesday evening there 
is a reception, at which sociality prevails. 
Provision has not yet been made for Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings, but some en- 
tertainment will soon be devised for them 
also. 

The terms of admission to the union are 
simple, being only the payment of $1 and 
subscribing to the constitution. Any per- 
son can become a member by making an 
annual payment of $5, and the payment of 
$25 constitutes life-membership. Every 
Sunday afternoon a meeting is held, to 
which all women are invited as cordially as 
they are welcomed to the rooms at any time, 
there being absolutely no limitations to the 
Union’s hospitality. — 7ranscript. 
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SCHOOL OF DRAWING. 


The annual report of the School of Draw- 
ing and Painting at the Museum of Fine Arts 
shows that the school is large and flourishing, 
and that the museum is fast becoming what 
is called a center of art. The average at- 
tendance through the year was about 105, 
and the cost of the school (without rent, 
which the museum gives) was about $10,400. 
The teachers in drawing and painting are 
Mr. Otto Grundmann, Mr, E. G Champney 
and Mr. James M. Stone; Dr. Rimmer 
teaches anatomy. Each student is charged 
au admission fee of ten dollars, and a month- 
ly fee of ten dollars; but for professional 
artists the fee is only five dollars a month. 
A few free scholarships are established, for 
which candidates have a special examina- 
tion. For the evening classes of men and 
boys the fees are very small. The school 
is under the direction of a permanent com- 
mittee of gentlemen, and the students have 
the use, under certain very liberal condi- 
tions, of the collections and the galleries of 
the museum. The students are enthusias- 
tic about “the school, and its admirable 
methods and instruction. The smaller 
schools of carving and modelling are open 
again forthis year; and a new one has been 
opened for art embroidery, which is an ab- 
sorbing interest with ladies. Everybody 
embroiders, and some of the work which is 
exhibited, is beautiful. Crash, which was 
the fashionable material a little while ago, 
on which the embroidery in English crew- 
els was done, gave way to the prettier fab- 
ric of mummy cloth, that to cashmere and 
a kind of crape, and now we see the most 
gorgeous flowers wrought in silk on the 
heaviest and richest of satin—material and 
work that should last as long as the old tap- 
estries, Several artists have taken up this 
splendid kind of needle-work; they make 
their own designs, and produce charming 
effects by a change of stitch as well as by 
the shades of floss. The work is mounted 
on screens, or framed in panels to be used 
as painted panels have been. Miss Ellen 
Robbins has been remarkably successful in 
this kind of art-work —Mrs, Goddard, 

7~o- 
THE FLOOR OF THE OCEAN, 


Here is an end of all; romance about 
hidden ocean depths. We can speculate 
no longer about peris in chambers of 
pearl, or mermaids, or heaped treasures 
and dead men’s bones whitened in coral 
caves. The whole ocean floor is now 
mapped out for us. The report of the 
expedition sent out from London in her 
majesty’s ship Challenger has recently been 
published. Nearly four years were given 
to the examinations of the currents and 
floors of the four great oceans of the wortd. 

The Atlantic, we are told, if drained, 
would be a vast plain, with a vast mountain 
ridge in the middle running parallel with 
our coast. Another range crosses it from 
Newfoundland to Ireland, on top of which 
lies a submarine cable. The ocean is thus 
divided into three great basins, no longer 
‘unfathomable depths.” The tops of these 
sea mountains are two miles below a sailing 
ship, and the basins, according to Reeius, 
are fifteen miles, which is deep enough for 
drowning, if not for mystery. The moun- 
tains are whitened for thousands of miles 
by a tiny, creamy shell. The depths are 
red in color, heaped with volcanic masses. 











Through the black, motionless water of 





these abysses move gigantic abnormal crea- 
tures, which never rise to upper currents, 
There is an old legend coming down to us 
from the first ages of the world on which 
these scientific deep sea soundings throw a 
curivus light. Plato ana Solon record the 
tradition, ancient in their days, of a country 
in the western seas where flourished the 
first civilization of mankind which, by vol. 
canic action, was submerged and lost. The 
same story is told by the Central Americans, 
who still celebrate, in the fast of Izcalli, 
the frightful cataclysm which destroyed 
this land with its stately cities. De Bour- 
bourg and other archeologists assert that 
this lost land extended from Mexico beyond 
the West Indies. The shape of the plateau 
discovered by the Challenger corresponds 
with this theory. What if some keen Yan- 
kee should yet dredge out from its unfath- 


omed slime the lost Atlantis? 
—_———__*He 


SWINDLING WORKING WOMEN, 





A famished-looking and poorly-dressed 
woman, named Eliza Cannon, of No. 324 
South Fourth Street, Brooklyn, E. D., was 
called to answer Sept. 15, 1878 in the Tombs 
Police Court, a charge of disorderly con- 
duct preferred against her by Simon M. Co. 
hen, of No. 345 Broadway. It appears that 
Cohen, about three weeks since, advertised 
for hands to make shirts. Several girls and 
women applied, Eliza Cannon among the 
number. Mr. Cohen engaged her with oth 
ers to work for him, and it was agreed be 
tween him and Eliza that her remuneration 
should be at the rate of eighty cents per 
dozen shirts. Cohen gave her a sample, and 
furnished her with materials for makin 
two dozen and a half of shirts. As securi- 
ty that she would i her contract and 
return, he required Mrs. Cannon to leave a 
deposit of adollar. She came back in due 
time with the shirts made, but Cohen was 
displeased with her work, and refused eith- 
er to pay her for it or return her the dollar 
which she left ondeposit. At this juncture, 
Cohen avers that Mrs. Cannon seized a bot- 
tle of ink, and throwing it across the room, 
spilled the fluid on some shirts, irreparably 
——s them. This is what the complainant 
related to Justice Duffy, yesterday, and it 
is on this that the charge of disorderly con- 
duct hinged. The defendant asserted that 
she did not throw the bottle of ink, but that 
it fell from the table accidentally. A young 
man employed by Cohen swore that the ink- 
bottle did not fal), but that it was hurled 
across the room by Mrs. Cannon. A young 
man who appeared on behalf of the Work- 
ing Women’s Protective Union, now spoke 
up and informed Justice Duffy that it was 
a common practice with dishonorable deal- 
ers to get women to work for them, and 
afterward pretending to find fault with their 
work, refuse to pay them or refund them 
what they had deposited. The magistrate’s 
sympathy was aroused, and questioning the 
woman, he developed a state of facts which 
tended to put the complainant in anything 
but an enviable light. 

‘‘How many shirts can you make a day?” 
asked Justice Duffy. 

‘I can’t make a half dozen, your Honor.” 

‘‘Well, suppose youdo make a half dozen; 
you only then earn forty cents,” remarked 
the magistrate inquiringly. 

“Yes, Judge, that is all” 

‘‘Well, have you toliveand pay your rent 
on that?” ‘I manage to live, your Honor; 
I keep a little store, and I get a little help 
from my husband, but he is in Jersey now, 
and he is unable to work.” 

Justice Duffy looked sternly at the com- 
plairant, who is a small, fat Hebrew, and 
said: ‘‘How do you expect people to work 
for you atsuch starvation prices? This wo- 
man’s pay was very meagre and miserable, 
and if she did do any damage to your proper- 
ty she must have done it in a moment of 
frenzy. You refused to pay her, and she 
may have lost control of herself and given 
expression to her feelings in a way which 
was not entirely legal, but then you know 
she is a poor woman, and she might have 
been impelled to the act by hunger. I see 
hunger in her face now. She is discharged.” 

The defendant, who is apparently a very 
delicate woman, left the court in high glee, 
elated at the result. Cohen left at the same 
time, congratulating himself that he had $1 
of the woman’s money anyhow—the dollar 
which he took in the first instance as deposit. 

The above from the New York Times 
shows only one of many just such cases. 
The man Cohen should have been punished, 
and his name advertised, that all poor sew- 
ing woman may be aware of the kind of 
aman heis. May his tribe not increase! 





77> 
BACK TO THE FARM. 


Three years ago, in considering the de- 
plorable state of the country, resulting from 
the disastrous but inevitable reaction that is 
knownas “‘the panic of 1873,” we remarked: 
‘‘We do not pretend to the spirit of prophe- 
cy, but we venture one prediction, that farms 
in New England will be worth considerably 
more in three years from this writing than 
they are now, putting their value at what 
they will bring.” 

As there was almost no market for farms 
at that time, it would be difficult to say 
whether the thing prophesied has actually 
come to pass or not; but itis true that farms 
are more valuable than they were, as proper- 
ty, because they are not only paying well, 
but are salable. The sales noticed by the 
press all through the spring, have continued 
into the summer in many old sections, and 
the tide of emigration to the West has great- 
ly surpassed in the number of actual set- 
tlers, anything known in recent years. 

All this is very hopeful: more so than 
any conditions of technical finance. For 
fifteen years up to the beginning of 1875, 
almost every young man raised in the older 
settled sections of the country was crazy to 
‘‘go West,” or go into a store, or on to a 
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railroad, or into the city,—anywhere away | 


from the old New England farm. With the 


pottom falling out of almost everything ex- | 


cept these granite hills, for the past five 
years, the perplexed absentee begins to be 
sorry that he ever left the «Old Homestead.” 
He is come to think that land is property, 
—and to know that sometimes stocks and 
bonds are not; and so as a nitural conse- 
quence he writes occasional letters to his 
old neighbors to ascertain whether or not 
there are any farms for sale in the town 
where he was born, or if there is not a 
chance to locate near his friends at the 
West. This means much. It means the 
coming of atime when men will be better 
satisfied with aslow, sure dollar, than with 
one gotten quickly, to be lost as soon as 
gotten. 

Peace, plenty, contentment, healthful con- 
ditions of living for mind and body, and a 
chance to rear a family in the same happy 
state—this is what men are again coming, 
in encouraging number, to regard as the 
most desirable life. It was a fortunate day 
for America when the business depression 
began to work out so promising a result. 
Long may it be before the tide turns again! 
—Golden Rule. 
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ROBERT LINCOLN AND WILKES BOOTH. 


Mr. Robert Lincoln, the son of the mur- 
dered President, promptly answers the la- 
test contribution to the Wilkes Booth litera- 
ture, which is going the rounds of the sen- 
sational press, to the effect that Booth shot 
the President because of his wild jealousy 
of Robert, on account of his attentions to 
“Bessie Hale,” with whom they were both 
in love. Mr. Lincoln’s declaration is as fol- 
lows :— 

1. Robert Lincoln was not in Washing- 
ton at the time mentioned, and consequent- 
ly could not have poured ‘‘earnest and ten- 
» A words into the maiden’s ear,” as related. 

2. He never knew Miss Hale, and there- 
fore, is confident that he was not madly 
smitten with her, as stated by the ‘‘brilliant 
writer” aforesaid. In fact, if Mr. Lincoln 
understands himself, he was tolerably anx- 
ious at that time to contract a little matri- 
monial affair in another direction. 

8. Miss Hale’s name was Lucy, not Bes- 
sie, as stated in the article—a queer mistake 
for a bosom friend to make. 

4, Miss Hale did not pire away, ‘‘shiver, 
cower, and change in an hour from a hap- 

, radiant maiden toa sad, silent woman.” 
Neither did she wander around and finally 
throw herself into a heartless marriage 
‘only a few days ago.” She has long been 
the Soar wife of William E. Chandler, 
and is now residing in Washington. Mr. 
Lincoln scouts the idea of her ever having 
loved Booth. 





oe 
CO-OPERATION. 

A recent report of the ‘‘Tradesman’s 
Building and Loan Association of Philadel- 
phia” says, “that, notwithstanding the 
financial depression of the last five years, 
the business of their association continues 
good, and presents a most encouraging out- 
look from the stand-point of their present 
financial situation. This manner of saving 
and borrowing money has not only been of 
great benefit to the stockholders, but has 
convinced the public that it is the best and 
safest system for deposits of small savings 
and of procuring a home that has yet been 
devised, This system of codperative bank- 
ing, it is well-known, from its early period 
down to the present time, has always sought 
publicity and investigation, inviting the 
public to their meetings, that they might 
form a proper opinion of their character, 
aim, and claim for confidence, but for a 
long time during its probationary stage, 
these invitations were met with coldness, 
some emphatically denounced the scheme, 
and those who were bold enough to become 
stockholders were directly accused of being 
particeps criminis ina conspiracy to defraud 
the confiding poor of their hard-earned sav- 
ings. Notwithstanding this bitter and un- 
relenting opposition, it has quietly and un- 
ostentatiously worked its way into public 
confidence, and is now a great financial 
success and power, commanding an invest- 
ed capital of $100,000,000 in this city of 
Philadelphia, with an individual member- 
ship of 75,000, having an ownership of 
60,000 homes in this city, so that now the 
opportunity is eagerly sought to witness the 
workings of this great moral agent of thrift 
and economy, to investigate the means by 
which such marvelous results are obtained. 
This is the proud position it occupies to-day. 

Such are the results of cvodperation in 
the city of Philadelphia. It has given se- 
curity, a large income or an independent 
home to 60,000 of her workingmen. Had 
the same system been adopted in Massachu- 
setts; had her workingmen, during the 
prosperous times, deposited a small sum 
every month, instead of having put, per- 
haps, a larger occasionally in a savings 
bank, they would have escaped loss, se- 
cured a larger income, and every one been, 
as they have been in Philadelphia, the own- 
er of an independent home. There can be 
but little doubt but that such would have 
been the result. Two such associations 
were organized about a year ago in this city. 
They now number about a thousand share- 
holders. Their monthly receipts from dues 
and interest, which is regularly increasing, 
amount now to about $4000. This is 
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loaned every month, payable by instalments, 
to any one who wishes to borrow, whether 
a shareholder at the time or not, shares 
being issued on granting the loan. For in- 
stance, ‘“‘The Pioneer” will probably loan 
$3000 on Monday next, and thus give an in- 
dustrious man the means of purchasing, for 
cash, a moderate home at the present tem- 
porary depression of real estate.— Boston 
Herald. 








HUMOROUS.” 


Why is the telephone like a good little 
boy?—It speaks only when it is spoken to. 


Why is aship the politest thing in the 
world ?—Because she always advances with 
a bow. 


It has been asked: ‘‘When rain falls, 
does it ever get up again?” Of course, it 
does, in dew time. 

Although Bob Ingersoll puts no faith in 
praying, he nevertheless believes in the effi- 
cacy of “Holy Willie’s Prayer.” 

“In my airly days,” remarked the old 
man, as he shoveled coal into the school. 
house bin, ‘‘they didn’t use coal to keep us 
school young’uns warm, I kin tell you.” 
‘‘What did they use?” asked a boy near by. 
A sad, far-away looked seemed to pass over 
the old man’s face as he quietly responded: 
“Birch, my boy. Birch.” 

A little Maine chap was taken to church 
for the first time where a minister officiated 
in a surplice. He wascontinually fidgeting 
and asking: ‘Ma, is he not done? hen 
will he be done?” The minister stood up 
‘o make the closing prayer, raising his 
hands, when the little fellow turned to his 
mother, with horror pictured on his face, 
saying: ‘‘Ma, he is swelling up again!” 

“Have you a card, Sir?” asked the door- 
keeper of the house. The man looked a 
little surprised, and answered: ‘Card? 
No; I don’t carry a pack.” ‘‘Where are 
you from?” inquired the door-keeper. 
‘“‘Nothe Carliny,” was the reply. “What 
do you do down in North Carolina when 
you go a-visiting? Don’t you send in a 
card to the man you want to see?’ The 
“Tar-heel” laughed outright. ‘Lor’ a 
massy!” heexclaimed. “Why, we ride up 
to a feller’s fence and holler to him to tie 
his dog, and then we light up and go in.” 








Wanted.—Ladies to learn the French (or Tailor) 
system of dress cutting, that requires no refitting It 
is pronounced by competent judges, to be the most 
perfect system in use, Also cutting and designing 
trimmings, tanght at 28 Winter Street, Room 81. 
Free cutting Tuesdays to test the merits of the sys- 
tem. Agents wanted. 45tf. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 

study, and¢ eceive the same degrees. 
For catalugue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 
ARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 


THE 
REASONS 


WHY 
JOHN & JAS. DOBSON. 


ARE SELLING 


CARPETINGS 


Lower than any other house are 


NTERS 





these: 


They manofacture their own CARPETS, being 
the Largest Manufacturers in the World, 
and selling their goods direct, saving to purchasers 
all intermediate profits, the consumer can buy as low 
as the dealer 

Their CARPETS give universal satisfaction and 
their prices defy competition. 

500 Rolls Tapestry Brussels, 75 cents 
300 Rolls Body Brussels, - - $1.25 

50 Rolls Royal Velvets, - - $1.50 
Axminsters, - - - - - - - $1.50 


Wiltons, - - - - - - - - - $2.00 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
5625 and 527 Washington St., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 
4w45 








LADIES, 
If you are in want of a pair of NICE FITTING 


FALL OR DRESS BOOTS, 


of the very LATEST STYLE, New York made, call on 


B. 8. ROWE & CO., 


529 & 531 Washington St., 

2 doors North Boston Theater. 
Also a large assortment of Misses and Children’s 
boots in all widths, which will be sold low. Narrow 
goods a specialty. 

$1.50—PRICE REDUCED—$1.50 

Ge" For November. 43 
THE NURSERY, 

A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SvuBscRIPTION Price (postage included) $1.50 a year 
in advance. Subscribe now, and get the last two num- 


bers of this year FREE. dw44 
JOHN L, SHOREY, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Mrs. Stoddard’s 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, 


No. 498 Washington Street, Corner of Bedford, 
Boston. Upone flight. Open Sundays. 38m44 


M. E. Moore. 


Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ Trouseeaux, Children’s 
Suits, Cloaks and Party Dresses. Special attention 
given to Children's Millinery. 

28 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 22 &23. 3m4 


Miss D. L. Capen, 


Dress and Cloak Maker, 
28 Winter St., Boston, 
Arcade Building, looms 28 & 29. 3m44 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
25 WINTER St. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York, 
Emancipation Walists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
rder. 
’ Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 25 Winter Staeer, 
Boston. Room 15. 6m44 


HYGIENIC . UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


























Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co, 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 








R. MARSTON- & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


Tn the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open Photo 


rom Cartes de Visite to Jife’ size. 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink. 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paria, $ Philadelphia, 1876. 


ly 





—TH E— 


HENRY F.. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHING@ON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 





ly2 MASS. 





DITSON & CO’S 


Home Musical Librarv 


contains nearly all the really good sheet music ever 
published, conveniently bound in Thirty-Two hand- 
some volumes. Each book is quite independent of 
the others, is sold separately, and contains the large 
quantity of 200 to 250 pages, sheet music size, of 
good music, and each book is sold for 


$2.50 in Boards; $3 Cloth; $4 Gilt, 


There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently issued are: 


THE SUNSHINE OF SONG. (200 pp. 60 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular etthors. 


THE WORLD OF SONG. (250 pages.) A 
great variety of songs by the best composers, na- 
tive and foreign. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, (232 pages, 75 
Songs, Duets, &c.) Wonderfully fine book. At 
the date of its publication considered the best. 


There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. Th 
most recent ones are: 


CLUSTER OF GEMS, (237 pages.) 
Fine pieces for advanced players. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE, (232 pages.) 
The newest compositions of Strauss. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, (250 pages. 
A hundred or more of the works of this most bril- 
liant of masters, 


Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 82 books, 


2 Look out for Ditson & Co's New Weekly Must- 
cal Paper. Appears in September. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


JOHNSON’S METHOD FUR SINGING CLASSES, 


By A. N. Jonson, is a book of admirable simplicity 
and clearness of explanation, and is endorsed b 
practical Singing School teachers as of the best. 3 
Airs for practice, 40 Hymn Tunes, 16 Anthems, and 
24 Glees and 4-Part Songs, all intimately united with 
the instructions, forming a perfect and easy Method 
for teaching the Notes. The moderate price is in its 
favor, Price 60cts,, or $6 per dozen, 


CLARKE’S HARMONIC SCHOGL FOR THE CREAR. 


By Wo. H. Crarke, is a new and magnificent In- 
struction Book for those who wish to play the Organ 
(Pipe or Reed) in Church, is full of fine music for 
practice or enjoyment, forms a taste for the best kind 
of Organ Music and has the unique and special merit 
of preparing be phn sear to compote and extemporize 
nterludes and Voluntaries, as well as y the’ 

Price $3.00. as to play them. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD 


‘the Weekly Musical payer of the country! DexTER 
Smit, Editor. All Musc Teachers need it. Sets, 
oo seer $2.00 per year, 312 pages of music 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 

GOLD PL. . HERS. Cheapest 

q in the ome world, Benen Peek to 
Agents, Address, A. CouLTER &Co., Y 





a week in your own town. Terme and $5 outfit 
$66 free. Ad‘rs H. Hatietr & Co., Portland Me. 





Any worker can meke $12aday at hom ¢ t 
Gold outfit free. Ad’rs Trur & Co, ‘Augusta, Me. 


Each week to A ents, Goo Stap 
SOQ stress od ene tit Ged 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.st.Louis, » 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public { 
invited to some of the merits of this great Tobe, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
= eter equal inducements as a route of throveh 
vel. In i 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confesredly at the head of American railway 
The track is double the entire length of the line ve? 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are emhedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone. and built 
upon the most approved plans. Ite pareenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and cleganre. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seein 

- and 
liberal policy of its management. in accordance with 
— “14 nay A only of an improvement and not ite 
cost has been the question of consideration. B 
many may be noticed ; 7 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS. 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on al] Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba!ti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to ef principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cers. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are aseured to all importan 


The Scenery 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
oo prvites. my Ne 0 =— and atten 
, and it is en inevitable result thata trip by ; 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form pedir 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE, 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General J ossenger Agen 
Cc. 8, HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
208 and 205 Waehingtor Street, Boeton, Masa, 
? 
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BEET SUGAR A SUCCESS. 


As H. B. B. is one of the originators and 
most interested members and also Treasurer 
of the Maine Beet Sugar Company, the fol 
lowing extract from the Portland Argus may 
contain even more than intrinsic interest for 
the readers of the JouRNAL:— 

Wednesday, October 30, 1878, will be 
memorable in the annals of this State, for 
on that day and in the presence of Govern- 
or Connor, the Maine t Sugar Compan 
of Portland turned out over 12,000 pounds 
of refined, granulated sugar, the first ever 
made in the United States from beets grown 
in America. Several establishments have, 
it is true, made smal] quantities of raw su- 

r of excellent quality, but a regular boil- 
ng of refined sugar made from raw beet 
sugar produced in the United States has 
never before been attempted in the Atlantic 
states. 

Governor Connor and a number of distin- 
gaee gentlemen visited the Forest wv 
Sugar Refinery to witness the process, whic 
in most respects was the same as that used 
in the refining of similar sugar from the 
cane. The jill-masse, as the semi-crystallized 
mass of grainy sugar is called in Germany, 
was drawn from the vacuum pan into a 
charger or basin holding 300 pounds, and 
poured into centrifugals. In this condition 
the mass looked not unlike basty pudding. 
The centrifugals being made to revolve at 
the rate of 1200 revolutions per minute, the 
white sugar was taken out after fifteen min- 
utes, in a moist state, and was passed 
through a huge iron cylinder over a drum 
heated by steam, and thence in a few min- 
utes was transferred into barrels ready for 
consumption, 

The quality of the granulated beet sugar 
was all that could be desired. In flavor, 

ain, and color it was fully equal to a simi- 
ar article made from the suger cane. No 
one could distinguish it from the best arti- 
cle generally in use. The party then pro- 
ceeded to examine the various stages of the 
process which converts the coarse unwash- 
ed roots into this beautiful crystalline pro- 
duct. 

First, the roots were tifted in elevators to 
iron tanks in which they were washed. Next 
they were thrown into the hopper of the 
cutting machine which, by a serics of plane 
blades, with cross knives underneath, rapid- 
ly reduced them to small thin strips called 
“tapes.” Thence they were qoumges W a 
slide into a row of cylindrical tanks called 
a battery, in which they were washed by a 
continuous stream of bot water until all the 
sweetness was extracted. The sweet juice 
was then pumped up into large kettles old- 
ing 1000 gallons each, in which by heating 
with lime the solid substances were precipi- 
tated. Thence it flowed down through hag 
filters and passed into large iron tanks fill 
with animal charcoal or bone black, which 
removed the color, leaving a fluid as clear 
and white as water, with a mild and pleasant 
saccharine taste. This fluid was evaporated 
in a vacuum pan to eyrup, and was again 
filtered through bone black, after which it 
was “grained” in another vacuum pan and 
placed in wagons to harden for the cen- 
trifugals. 

On returning to the lower floor the atten- 
tion of the visitors was called to a singular 
ly fine wagon load of beets raised by Mr. 

entworth, superintendent of the Reform 
School. A desire being expressed to ascer- 
tain the amount of sugar contained in these 
beets, the party adjourned to the laborato- 
ry where Professor Oscar showed them the 
simple and interesting process known as 
polarization, whereby the deflection of the 
rays of light passing through the clarified 
juice, indicated the exact percentage of 
sugar. These Retorm School beets were 
found to contain 1114 per cent. of sugar. 

The quality of the beet sugar was justly 
regarded by the party as singularly fine. 
The amount obtained could not then be ex- 
actly ascertained, but will be next week. 

The guests dispersed greatly pleased and 
encouraged by what they had seen. The 
officers of the company were complimented 
‘upon the energy, skill and perseverance 
shown, and the Governor congratulated 
them and the state upon their prompt ful- 
fillment of the obligations of their contract, 
—a contract which as it was justly remarked, 
while it was a premium on success provides 
no compensation whatever in case of failure. 

In answer to inquiries it was ascertained 
that the company have already expended 
fifteen thousand dollars in cash, and will 

robably pay out ten thousand dollars more 

n their comparatively limited operations of 
the present season. This sum was all spent 
in the employment of labor, most of it in 
the State of Maine. The product of the 
present year will not be sufficient to entitle 
the company to much bounty, yet the pres- 
ent crop, small as it is, will save to the peo- 
ple of Maine about $10,000 that would oth- 
erwise be paid out for foreign sugars. 

Whatever therefore may be the profit or 
loss to the Beet Sugar Company, their oper- 
ations have already had an appreciable ef- 
fect in increasing the resources of the peo- 
ple of the State of Maine, and it is to be 
hoped this good beginning will be improved 
upon yearly until sugar becomes one of the 
staple products of our State. 

eo 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO. 


The Descriptive Catalogue of HoveHton, 
Oscoop & Co.'s publications makes an oc- 
tavo of 285 pages. It describes all of their 
books and periodicals in all external fea- 
tures, size, form, binding; and, besides giv- 
ing the contents, either characterizes them 
so asto aid the reader in understanding 
their value, or, more frequently, quotes the 
estimate of the most competent critical au- 
thorities. The high literary standing of 
the persons and journals quoted is especi- 
ally noteworthy. 

This Catalogue contains a quite remarka- 
ble array of notable names in literature, 
such as Agassiz, Aldrich, Andersen, Bacon, 
Dr. John Brown, Robert Browning, Bry- 
ant, Carlyle, Dr. E. H. Clarke, James Free. 
man Clarke, Joseph Cook, Cooper, Dana, 
De Quincey, Dickens, Emerson, Fields, 





Fiske, Goethe, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, 
Hillard, Holmes, Howells, Hughes, James, 
Mrs. Jameson, Starr King, Miss Larcom, 
Lewes, Longfellow, Lowell, Macaulay, 
Harriet Martineau, Owen Meredith, Mon- 
taigne, Parton, Pascal, Miss Phelps, Miss 
Adelaide Procter, Saxe, Scott, Scudder, 
Principal Shairp, Stedman, Stoddard, Mrs. 
Stowe, Bayard Tayler, Tennyson, Mrs. 
Thaxter, Dr. J. P. Thompson, Thoreau, 
Ticknor, Waring, Warner, Whipple, Mrs. 
Whitney, Whittier, and scores of others 
hardly less distinguished. 

The arrangement of the Catalogue is 
strictly alphabetical, which experience 
proves to be far the most convenient. The 
Index is very full, containing the names of 
all the authors and the distinctive titles of 
all the works included; also classified lists 
of works relating to Architecture, Art, Bi- 
ography, Criticism, Education, Essays, 
Health, History, House and Home Books, 
Illustrated Gift-Books, Juvenile Books, 
Law, Medicine, Novels, Philosophy, Poe. 
try, Politics and Political Economy, Relig- 
ion, Science, Short Stories, Travel and De- 
scription. 

This Catalogue will be of great value to 
all libraries and to all who buy and read 
good books, It will be sent by Houghton 
Osgood & Co., Boston, on receipt of ten 
cents. 
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MRS, GAULT IN THE LECTURE FIELD. 


In alecture entitled ‘‘Society,” Mrs. Gault, 
of Wisconsin, claims that whatever is im- 
moral, should be made illegal; and that all 
moral claims must be made to become legal 
ones, in order to secure their fulfillment 
from that class, for whom laws are made, 
i.e. those who need the legal tie to bind them 
toa moral obligation. The lecture treats 
upon the “false system of government in 
our kitchens,” and gives as the reason why 
there is such a waste of time, strength and 
material therein, the fact that so many ap- 
prentices are established therein as mistresses 
of an art of which they know little or noth- 
ing. She urges that some labor-saving in- 
stitution be established in cach community, 
in order to lift the burden of toil from Wo- 
man’s shoulders, thereby giving her time 
and strength and life to be what God intend- 
ed she should be; time for reading, thought 
and improvement. 

Mrs. Gault claims that Woman needs the 
ballot, not only for her own protection but 
for the good of all; that although much has 
been accomplished for Woman’s advance- 
ment, there is much yet to do. That al- 
though prejudice and opposition would re- 
tard her progress—yet she will rise ‘‘by 
stepping stones” to higher things. 

A LISTENER. 

Rensselaer, Ind. 


— o> 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Keep in the papers where everybody secks 
for information, if you wish the world to 
know and help on your prosperity. 








The reason why John & James Dobson 
are selling carpets so low is clearly stated in 
their advertisement, They claim to be the 
largest manufacturers in the world, and in 
making their own carpets are able to sell to 
the purchaser direct, thus saving intermedi- 
ate profits, and reducing their goods in the 
lowest wholesale price. A manufactory 
using 30,000 pounds of wool per day, must 
evidently possess ‘public popularity. 


The Black Walnut Suite portrayed by J. 
§. Paine, speaks for itself. Its price also 
commends it to all who value economy with 
beauty and style. Paine’ssalesrooms occu. 
py four acres of floor room, covered with 
about everything one needs in the furniture 
line to make life superbly comfortable. 


The emergency always arising when so- 
cial or other occasions are contemplated is 
met by Pettingill & Pear. Camp-chairs at 
low prices. 


The Oriental and Indian Rugs just im 
ported by John H. Pray, Sons & Co, are 
marvels of beauty in their way. The Eas- 
tern carpets can make even a Down-Easter 
forget the carpets of his fathers, and yearn 
for these rich woofs, new and rare. 


Carbon Photographs have been made for 
some years in Europe, but until recently, 
have been unknown inthis country. Itisa 
process by which all kinds of photographic 
pictures are rendered permanent in color 
and strength, and by which even the small- 
est pictures of those we have loved may be 
enlarged to any desired size and made abso- 
lutely unfading. Hardy the artist-photo- 
grapher, 493 Washington Street is especially 
successful in this branch of reproduction. 
His arrangements for making Carbon, Pan- 
el, Oil, Crayon, Water-color and Scenic are 
unsurpassed, and better still there is but one 
easy flight to climb from the street to attain 
his reception rooms, where may be seen the 
most life-like portraits of Henry Wilson, 
Garrison, Beecher. Longfeliow, ever pro- 
duced. 


Now is the winter of our discontent made 
glorious summer by the firm of Ward & 
Gay—that is, they ward off all inertia and 
make gay our activity by their large stock 
of everything desirable for our correspond- 
ence in existence, which assumes the 
most important part of living. It is worth 
while to visit their store, to find out what 





you do need. Their goods are“freely jdis- 
played, and one can investigate thoroughly 
without being bored by clerkly officiousness. 
180 Devonshire Street. 


It gratifies us to inform our readers where 
they can obtain their visiting cards without 
delay. Visitors to the White Mountains, 
Newport and Saratoga, will easily recall 
Mr. E. 8. Bartlett, the card writer, who has 
placed a iable at Williams & Everett's, 
where his patrons and others will find him, 
as ever, ready to furnish complimentary 
messengers, written with exquisite taste and 
skill. He will be found near the entrance 
to the picture gallery. 


If there is any luxury under the sun more 
absolute than a Turkish Bath, we should 
like to knowit. Now that Dr. Dio Lewis 
has returned to the Bellevue, the famous 
hostelry has been perfected so closely that 
we need no longer travel abroad for health. 
Prices have been reduced and cleanliness is 
more than ever next to godliness. 


Diptheria. Professor Masen, one of Eng- 
land’s most eminent physicians, has discov- 
ered avery simple and effective cure for 
Diptheria. He has an extensive practice in 
the most thickly populated district in Lon- 
don, and.since discovering this remedy 
(about one year ago) has treated upwards 
of one thousand cases, and only lost two, 
both of which were beyond hope when he 
was Called in, and died a few hours after- 
wards. One of our merchants while in 
England, this summer, had an interview 
with Dr. Mason, who gave him the recipe, 
simply on the condition that he would give 
it publicity, charging only such a small 
consideration for the same, so as to put it 
within the reach of even the poorest. On 
hia return home, he immediately set to 
work and has now completed contracts 
with all the leading newspapers throughout 
the State, offering to forward the same to 
any person sending his firm (Wilson, Horn- 
by and Wilson, New York), the sum of $1, 
and stamped directed envelope. ‘They are 
said to have invested nearly $20,000 in mak- 
ing this known, and certainly ought not to 
lose anything by this venture, as there are 
certainly that amount of persons in the 
country who will gladly avail themselves of 
this chance to possess themselves of an an- 
tidote to a disease so fatal to children, and 
to which they are at all times liable. — Brook- 
lyn Review. 

Fearful reduction in human hair! at John 
Medina’s! What does he mean? 


Please notice that a canvasser of culture 
able to sell a good work, is wanted. 








SPECIAL NOTICKS, 


New England Women’s Club, Monday, 
Nov. 18.4 Pp. m., Miss Abby W. May will read a paper 
on “Dress."' Club Tea at 6:30. 


South End Woman Suffrage Club,— 
There will be a meeting of the Club ‘Thursday, Nov. 
21, at 744 o'clock P. M., at 20 Upton St. A punctual 
attendance of all the members is requested. 

* E. A. Bruce, Secretary. 

The Ladies of the Cambridge Woman 
Suffrage Association, propose to form a class 
for the study of the Science of Civil Government. 
All persons wishing to join are invited to attend the 
next meeting at the house of Mr. G. M. Southworth, 
Wednesday, Nov. 20,74 Pp. M., at 582 Main Street. 

A. 8. THayer, Secretary. 


The Moral Education Association will 
hold a meeting at 75 Chester Square, on Saturday, 
Nov. 23, 7:30 p.m. A. Bronson Alcott will speak. 
Subject, ‘“Gossip.’’ On the afternoon of Nov. 30, 3 
o'clock P. M., the Association will hold a meeting at 
297 Mariborongh St., Mre. Kate Gannett Wells will 
speak. Subject, ‘Public and Private Schools."’ To 
these meetings all are welcome. 





Sunday Meeting for Women,—At 4 Park 
Street, 3pe.m A paper will be given by Dr. Mary 
Safford-Blake. ° 








Anna Garlin Spencer will speak at the Park- 
er Memorial, on Sunday, Nov. 17. 


Harvard University Examinations for 
Women.—Cambridge, May or June, 1879. For in- 
formation address Secretaries of Local Committees, 
114 Boylston St., Boston Mass., 59 E Twenty-Fifth St., 
New York City, 401 South-Kighth St., Phila., Penn., 
57 Walnut S8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ANTED—Agents to canvass fot the book of 
the timee; only menand women of culture in- 
terested in the great social problems of the day need 
inquire. Call8to10 a.m..and lto4p.m., United 
States Hotel, room 194, Boston. 2w46 
Carving and Modeling School for 
Women.—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying their own and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylstoa St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 








Marvard Examinations for Women. 
An experienced teacher proposes to fit for Harvard 
Exaniinations in inodern languages, History and Lit- 
erature at reasonable prices. Best Cambridge refer- 
ences. Addreas, M., WoMAN’'s JOURNAL Office, 








Mary 8B. Owens, nurse, 25 Cliff Street, Boston 
Highlands. Experience of seven years. Reference, 
E. C. Keller, M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 3m39 








A Young Lady of experience, desires a posi 
tion with a florist to make up, and will in every way 
make herself generally useful. Situation more an 
object than salary. Good references. Address 5 
Peabody Street, Boston Highlands. 





Miss E. F. Lane, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
inschools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip- 
pold, Instructorin French. Address E. F. Lane, 
20 Beacon Street. 











For ladies or gentlemen, in at 

variety of finish and in all sizes. 

Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
ton, 


BOOKS shire St., Bos 


“POCKET 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D 
Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office*hours from 1 to 3 P. m. 





Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4dp.m. lyl0 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Ge" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from’ 10 a. mw. to 5 P. m., daly 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


Boston. 


FOLDING CHAIRS, 


For SALE or TO LET, 


by PETTINGILL & PEAR, 


35 Brattle Street, Boston. 38m46 


SERSIAN & erin oom ee 
PERSIAN & called the “Persian” and Pyape. 


-s ee papers are very 
fm pattern, easy to wri 
JAPANESE upon and are reasonable in price. 
If any persons are unable to visit 
our store, we will send, on re- 
ceipt of a three cent stamp, eam- 
ples of these and of all our pa- 
rs, with full information as 
sizes, envelopes to match etc. 
ard Gay, Stationers, 199 
Devonshire St., Boston. 


CORRESPONDENCE New varicties, Japanese, Pin 
ack, Days of the week in 

ae A -_ English. just re- 

ceive a ay, Station- 

CARDS. ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


When any one tells you that I make the P 
in the world, don’t you believe it! J Ay A 
tells you that my boots never wear out, don't you be- 
lieve it! When any one tells you that I make as good 
Bootes, Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as an 
man can make—vuse nothing but the best material that 
money will buy—employ the most skilled Custom 
Workmen that are to be found—take all my own 





WRITING 
PAPERS. 








re 6 “ont Complete assortment of Diaries, 
one, two and three days on a page in 
DIARIES the cheapest as well as most ex pen- 
sive bindings, can be found at our 

f store. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 

FOR 1879, Devonshire St., Boston. 


Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 46 














wo pete, ne gumming, 
. » no sticky fingers. A full 
MARK TWAIN’S assortment, from 15 cents 
oh epmeate. Ward & 
™ ay, Stationers. 180 Dev- 

SCRAP BOOKS. onshire St., Boston. 


LAP 


A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
~ en yy each, up- 

~ wards, yar ay, Stationers, 
TABLETS. 180 Devonsbire St , Boston. 








a... bese Fa genet. 
ubber Pencils and Pen 
AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives: 
Port!olios, Boxes of Paints, 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


ALBUMS. 





and am very successful in fi/ting th 

and in addition to all this, that my Sake are = 
reasonable and that I have had an experience of 24 years 
inevery practical branch of the trade—believe ‘that 
Sor itis truth! P.8. I keep in stock, goods of my 
own make, also make to measure. The highest City 
references given to the sceptical. Yours with respect 
Samvue. APPLETON, Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Win. 
ter St,, Boston. 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” 


Useful and an acceptable pres- 
ent always—our Papeteries or 
sapere and owe in boxes, 
‘ ] ese we have in immense va- 
CHRISTMAS riety, for persons of all ages, 

varying in price from 15 cents to 

each. These boxes are 

urnished with the latest deli- 

a of 7, and are in 

great variety of shapes, sizes anc 

PRESENTS. ornamentation, and are very pao 
ful for glove, handkerchief, jew- 
elry, work boxes, etc. An illus- 
trated circular with full informa- 
tion sent to any address. Ward 
& Gay, 180 Devonshire St Boston 





ptt Hp veriotien of the cele- 
= - ra arcus Ward & Co's., 
CHRISTMAS (London) Christmas and New 
Year's Cards,can be found at our 
store. These Cards are very ele- 
gant and can be had at all prices 
from 3 cents to$leach. Ward 
& Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
shire St., Boston, 


CARDS. 








ous | = meet somite assort- 
> ments o ank Books in the city, ca: 
BLANK be found at our store, Journals: Led. 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 

randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 

=. ery Bae A bind- 

Va ngs and of all sizes. ard & Gay, 

BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 





























BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SUITH, No. 421 1-2. 
Price, complete, with chairs, $175.00. 
The above suite needs no comment. The work is first-class, the finish cannot be excelled, the drawers 


are large and commodious; the glass, heavy French plate; and the panels of elegant figured wood 


only needs to be seen to be appreciated 


The suite 


he engraving hardly does it justice. We have many other styles 


near this price. We take _— in carrying the largest and best assorted stock of chamber furniture in New 


England; also make to o 


er at short notice, from original designs, at reasonable prices. 


A page from PAINE'S new Illustrated Furniture Price List. 


Manufactory and Salesrooms 


141 FRIEND AND 48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


eow4t 








NO MORE DEATH 


To THe Pustic : 


FROM DIPTHERIA ! 


A recipe for the infallible cure of Diptheria, has fallen providentially iuto my hatids, and f adopt thie as 


the readiest means of making it widely known. 
HOW I FOUND IT: 


_. Last summer while visiting England, my old College friend, Rev. Dr. Writ1amM Barrp, acquainted me 
with this wonderful treatment for Diptherla. His experience had een proved its infallibility. The pare 
o ad 


cian who gave it to him happened to belong to a “new school,” and 


r that reason the regular faculty 


ignored it. A few days later, I called upon this physican, Dr. Mason, at his office, in London, and he unhesi- 
tatingly wrote out the formula and gave me permission to make it known in America. 

I cannot spare time from my business to accomplish this by any slow process, nordo I feel it my duty to 
expend much more to do it. I will therefore, put this advertisement in the leading papers; and all who are 
interested sufficiently to send me ONE DULLAR may do 80, and I will mail them the recipe, the ingredients of 
which are to be had in all drug stores, for a small amount. 

If this meets the eye of any one who can't afford to send me $1.00, I will send the recipe to them free, if 
they will take the trouble to enclose to me a note from their clergyman as a guarantee of good faith, vouching 


for their case. 


I want to get enough out of this to pay for the advertisement: and if I should succeed in making a few 
dollars, I presume no one will begrudge me my small gains, for the remedy will certainly prove a blessing to 


the world. 


Rev. Dr. Barrp’s ENDORSEMENT. 
At my suggestion, Rev. Dr. Baird has furnished me with the following for publication: 


To mY FRIENDs IN AMERICA: 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
Jaly 13th, 1878. 


In the Spring of this year my eix children were stricken down with Diptheria, which was then very prev- 
alent in our city. Our family physician gave us no hope of our second daughter, a child of nine years. 
From a brother clergyman I learned that Dr. Mason, of London, had been eminently anccessful in tne treat- 
ment of this dreadful disease, and I at once telegraphed him to come, as my child was dying of Diptheria. 

He replied that he was unable to leave, but sent directions how to act. They were simple and easily fol- 
lowed and in less than one week all were cured. I have had opportunities of testing the treatment in several 
cases since and each time successfully. To mv old friend and College classmate, Mr. Witson, who is on a 


visit to his native land, I relatedthe above. He has received Dr. MAsSONn's 


permission, readily and cordially 


given, to make known his most valuable remedy; and it is with pleasure I give this testimony to its excel- 
lence and efficacy, trusting that through him many a bright and happy home in the New World may be saved 


from the sad and bli: hting experience of this dreadful scourge. 


Believe me your sincere friend. 
WILLIAM BAIRD, D. D. 


MY AUTHORITY FROM THE DISCOVERER. 


To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


BuLaAcKFRIARS, LONDON, 
July 12th, 1878. 


This ie to certify that I have imparted to Mn. Wriuson, of New York, my mode of treating Diptheria, a* 
used by me for the past year. Mr. WiLson has my permission to give publicity to the same. I may also state 
that I have adopted this treatment with great success in obstinate cases of sore and a cerated throats. 


WILLIAM MASON. M. D., F. R. C. 8. 


(Signed,) 
The firm of which I am senior member, authorize me to use the firm's name in transacting this business. 
Remittances or letters of inquiry may therefore be addreased to our house as annexed: Respectfully. 


J ‘AMES WILSON. 


The formula for curing Diptheria which our Mr. Wilson recently brought from Europe, will be promptly 
forwarded by us to any person enclosing one dollar, and a stamped and directed envelope. 


Address 


WILSON, HORNBY & WILSON, 28 Beckman Street, New York City. ; iw46 
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